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RYSTAL PALACE.—OPERAS IN ENGLISH.— 


THIS DAY (Satorpay, Aug. 17), at Three, Special Performance of Verp1's 
“TROVATORE,” Messrs, H.Corri, Marler, Williams, and George Perren ; Mdme. 
Ida Gillies Corri, Miss Leng, and Madame Isaacs Roberts. Full orchestra and chorus, 
Conductor—Mr. Mayws. Stage Manager, Mr. T. H. Frend, Admission Half-a-Crown, 
or by Guinea Season Ticket. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown; Reserved Seats, 
One Shilling, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus, D., D.C.L. 





The Michaelmas Term will Commence on Monpay, 23rd September, and terminate 
on SaturDay, 21st December, 

Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Taurspay, the 
19th September, at Eleven o’olock, and every following Thursday at the same hour. 


By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


“A SUITOR AT SEA.” 
ISS BLANCHE REIVES’S LONDON COMIC 


OPERA COMPANY.—Miss Beryl (the new contralto); Mdlle. Marie 
D'Annetta, R.A.M.; Mr. Suchet Champion, Mr. R. J. Wilmot, F.0.0. (Mus. 
Director) ; Mr. H. C. Sanders, Mr, Theodore Distin, and Miss Blanche Reives. Acting 
Manager—Mr. Distin. Secretary—Mr. V. Roberts, jun., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Midland Counties, July and August. 


“ LORELEY.” 


ISS MARIAN ROOK will perform E. Saversrey’s 

New Transcription of “* LORELEY,” on Messrs, Hopkinson’s Metallic Grand 

eee, at the International Exhibition, on Wednesday and Saturday, at Three 
o'clock. 











“ ALICE.” 


ISS MARIAN ROCK will perform Ascuer’s Tran- 
scription of ‘‘ ALICE," on Messrs. Hopkinson’s Metallic Grand Pianoforte, 
at the International Exhibition, on Wednesday and Saturday, at Three o'clock. 





“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE" AND “STELLA WALTZ." 
R. IGNACE GIBSONE will play, every Wepnespay 


and Satorp4y, at the INTERNATIONAL ExuiniTion, his ‘ MARCHE BRESIL- 
Heat — “STELLA WALTZ,” on Messrs, P. J, Smith & Sons’ Patent Iron 
08. 





“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE.” 


DLLE. FLORA HEILBRON will play Ignace 


Gibsone's “ “” 
Exhibition Tay Sp porelar MARCHE BRESILLIENNE" at the International 





Just Published. 


I LOOK NOT TOWARDS THE SETTING SUN. 
8 . 
The Words by Six ‘ahaian FRASER, 
The Music by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Ready. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL HYMN, 


“THE HYMN OF LOVE.” 


ARRANGED FOR FOUR VOICES, 
With Accompaniment for Piano or Organ, suitable for Choirs and for general use 
Written by Mrs. M. A. BAINES. 
Composed by Master HERBERT BAINES. 


Price 2s.; post free, 1s. 
London: Henry Sreap & Co., 19, Piccadilly. 


BY ORDER OF THE BIRKENHEAD THEATRE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Valuable Freehold BUILDING LAND in ArcyrLe Street, BIRKENHEAD, suitable for 
the erection of first class shops and dwelling houses. Also, the Theatre Royal, 
pe aan yt _ two commodious Shops adjacent, situate in the centre of the above- 
nam nd. 


ESSRS. WALKER & ACKERLEY are instructed 

by the Directors of the above Company to SELL, by AUCTION, on Tvzspar 

the 3rd of September next, at two o'clock in the afternoon prompt, at the Law 

—— Rooms, Cook Street, Liverpool, subject to such conditions as will then 
produced. 

3,533 square yards, the residue of the LAND belonging to the Company, and 
situated in Argyle Street (the best business street in the town), with frontages to 
Pe ote Street and Henry Street. The Land will first be offered in two lots, as 
‘ollows :— 

Lot A, being on the north side of the theatre, extending from Argyle Street to 
Henry Street, containing 1,919 square yards or thereabouts, 

Lot B, being on the south side of the theatre, extending from Argyle Street to 
Henry Street, containing 1,614 square yards or thereabouts. 

In case Lot A should not be sold it will then be subdivided in eight lots, according 
to the lithographed plan. 

In case Lot B should not be sold, it will also be subdivided in seven lots, according 
to the lithographed plan, 

The Lot C, THEATRE ROYAL, Birkenhead, with the whole of the fittings and 
embellishments; together with two adjacent SHOPS, with their corresponding and 
most commodious DWELLING HOUSES, the whole occupying an area of 1,652 
square yards, the houses having frontage to Argyle Street, as also the theatre, which 
has, in addition, suitable entrance to Henry Street. 

A plan of the land can be seen, and further particulars obtained, on application to 
Mr. T. E, Hignett, secretary to the company, Hamilton Street, Birkenhead ; to Mr. 
John Quinn, solicitor, 22, Lord Street, Liverpool; or to the auctioneers, Messrs, 
Walker and Ackerley, 55, Church Street, Liverpool. 


“THE BELLS GALOP.” 


ALLANDAINE’S Admired Galop, “THE BELLS 

GALOP,” played every evening, under the Composer's direction, at the 

Standard Theatre, before the famous Drama of “THE BELLS,” is published, price 
4s,, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


R. JOHN JACKSON, A.R.A.M., will return to town 
August 23rd. For Singing and Harmony Lessons, apply to his address, 29, 
Alfred Place, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Anse LAURA BAXTER begs to request that 


letters respecting Engagements and Pupils may be addressed to her new 
residence, 53, rd Square, W. C. : 


22a, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Igoe SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 
| Friends and Pupils that she has removed to the above address, and that she 
nues to give Lessons on the Guitar and Concertina, 


IGNOR G. TARTAGLIONE gives Lessons in Singing 

and in Harmony, to Private Pupils, as well as in Colleges, Schools, &. 

Address to the care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 
244, Regent Street, W. 


R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT TOUR-Mr. Hazy, 
a 

do oF ay i yatta 
Lancia, Miss Cafferata, Miss Enriqu r. Edward Lloyd, and Mr, Maybrick. 
Violin—M,. Sainton. Pianoforte—Mr. y ay communications, re- 
sresting Enengemeate, to be made to Mr, George Dolby, 62, New Bond Street, 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL 
PIANOFORTE MUSIO 


dN. TL. MOLLOY. 
SIX WATER SONGS, WITHOUT WORDS, 


Price 4/- each, 
1, SEA SLEEP, 4, LEAVING THE HARBOUR 
| AT SEA 


2, BY THE MILL, 5. 5 
3, WITH THE TIDE. 6. FAREWELL, 








“ALWAYS ALONB’’ 
(Henriette’s Popular Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte, by GkorGE Forses, 4s, 


NEW SONGS. 


THE SAILOR BOY'S FAREWELL... owe ws 
(Sung by Madame Patey). 


(Sung by Madame Patey). 


oe BLUMENTHAL 4/- 
4/- 


J, L. Motioy 4/- 
A. ReicHarpt 4/- 
A, Reicuarpt 4/« 
Miss Pai 4/- 


THEY PART NO MORE «» IGyace Grpsone 

CLAUDINE .. bes ooo 

LITTLE WHITE LILY ... ove ove 

VANISHED DREAMS ... eve ove 

HAND IN HAND ... ooo ove ove ave eve 
(Sung by Mr. Byron). 


LIKE AUTUMN LEAVES weve ate ate 
THE VACANT CHAIR ... ose sue ote ae 


E. C. BOOSEY, 
2, LITTLE ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. 


SERENADE, 
Price 3s., 


Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
London: Duxcay Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ With a sweetly flowing melody anda sprinkling of well-told accidentals, Mr. 
Gibbons has supplied the public with an uncommonly beautiful serenade. As the 
author of ‘The Streamlet,’ Mr. Gibbons has a good reputation for originality and 
ability.”"—7he Standard, 

* This charming composition is by Mr. R. T, Gibbons, the words being selected 
from Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Pirate.’ The music is graceful and flowing, each verse 
having a distinct melody and accompaniment. A pleasing effect is produced by the 
frequent introduction of chromatics, and the changes of key are effective. Mr. 
Gibbons is already well known as a talented composer, and his serenade will add to 
his reputation.”—Guernsey Mail. 


aoe on ee on 


A. Fox 


4/- 
HENRIETTE 4/- 








Just Published, 
ARDITIS NEW WALTZ, 
“lh. ‘oa 2. 


Sung with distinguished success at the Composer’s Concert, 
By Mdlle, ALVINA VALLERIA. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Stréet, W° 


Just Published, 


TRENTE POUR CENT. 


VALSE POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par G@. TARTAGLIONE. 
Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ." 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On the popular song, ‘‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 

“Mr. ‘Wilford Morgan is to be congratulated. Singer, actor, and composer, 
equally pleasure-giving in each capacity ; but, for choice, most admirable as com- 
poser. His song, ‘My Sweetheart when a boy,’ is one of the most popular of its 
time; and upon the song he has founded the ‘ Sweetheart Waltz.’ If English com- 
posers and publishers would give us more such there would be less scope for going 
into ecstasies over the German school of dance composition, The leading theme is 
charmingly fresh and tuneful in its waltz tempo; and the subordinate subjects—if 
they may be called subordinate—are equally piquant and graceful, The ‘ Sweet- 
heart’ will be as popular in the ball room as ‘ My Sweetheart’ is in the concert room; 
and as a study or practice piece it can be heartily recommended to young or average 
executants, who will be pleased by sweet melody, and profited by musicianly arrange- 
ment and good harmony."—Brighton Guardian, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOCSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 














“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“THE BELLS,” 


A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 


“THE BELLS,” 


Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published 


“A WHIRLIGIG,” 
BAGATELLE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed and dedicated to WALTER MACFARREN by 


Mrs MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, RegentStreet, 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by Sicxor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and at the Crystal Palace Saturnpay Concerts, 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained “A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foll. 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion."—TZhe Times, 

“We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing,”— The Observer. 

“Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!,”—7he Graphic, 

‘* Signor Folisang Herr Diehl’s new song ‘The Mariner’ (at the Philharmonic 
Concert, boy awe ). Itis an excellent and spirited piece of music, and was encored.” 

0 


—LAv . 

“ Signor Foli has proved himself worthy of the title of best of bass singers known 
in this country. In every piece he sang he was at once the man of superb natural 
gift and admirable power of interpretation ; but it was in the very genuine song of 
‘The Mariner'—a class of music and sentiment peculiarly well suited to his 
pateryie his rich, deep, strong basso and hearty delivery told with most success, 

t was very heartily applauded and encored,"—Cork Examiner. 

‘<The manner in which Signor Foli sang Diehl's new song,‘The Mariner,’ elicited 
immense applause ; and though the Signor appeared twice on the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments, the audience would not becontent, and he eventually responded 
to their demands.” — Nottingham Journal, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 

‘*The new song by Dieh!, which Signor Foli introduced at a later hour, possesses 
every element of wide popularity, including, of course, conventionality ; and as it 
was really well sung, its re-demand, which was not complied with, was only natural.” 
— Birmingham Daily Post, Tharsday, January 18, 1872. 

‘* In Diehl'’s song of ‘The Mariner,’ Signor Foli fairly brought down the house,"— 
Belfast Daily Telegraph, January 13th, 1872, 

* Signor Foli sang the song, ‘The Mariner,’in such a manner that he was obliged 
to repeat it, the audience forgetting his indisposition in their enthusiasm.”—Belfast 
Times, January 13th, 1872, 

“ A new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was introduced by Signor Foli, who achieved an 
unqualified success, The execution and manner were so well adapted to the musicand 
words (both of a high character), that the singer fairly won the hearts of his hearers, 
but the well-merited encore was courteously but firmly declined. We have to thank 
Signor Foli for ihtroducing this song to our notice: it will form a very pleasing 
addition to the repertoire of every baritone."—Derby Mercury, January 24th. 

“ A vigorous attempt was made to encore Signor Foli ina capital new song, ‘ The 
Mariner,’ by Diehl, but without success.”—Bath Chronicle, February 1. 

“In the second part, Signor Foli gave ‘The Mariner,’ a new song, which is likely 
to become as favourite a piece as‘ The Village Blacksmith.’ So far as demonstrative 
public favour is concerned, Signor Foli carried away the honours of the night, for 
the encore which followed ‘ The Mariner’ was a thorough storm. The Signor was 
literally taken by storm, too, for three times bowing of acknowledgment, with a 
shake of the head, meant to be a decisive negativing of the re-demand, would not 
satisfy the audience, and at last another song was elicited."—Staffordshire Sentinel, 
January 27th. 

“The piece which secured Signor Foli most applause was Diehl’s ‘ Mariner.’ This 
called forth such loud and prolonged applause that he was compelled to repeat it— 
two re-appearances on the stage, in response to the recall, being insufficient to satisfy 
the audience.”—Cardiff Times, February 3rd. 

“The new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was vociferously re-demanded. Signor Foli 
declined the honour of a recall, but after twice bowing his acknowledgments, the 
clamour, in which some part of the audience chose to indulge forced from him another 
song.”—Bradford Observer, January 29th. 

“Signor Foli's powerful and rich voice was heard to great advantage in ‘The 
Mariner,’ which elicited an encore.”— Mercury, January 25th. 

“ In‘ The Mariner,’ a new song by Diehl, Signor Foli so gratified his audiences 
that he was recalled three times, and eventually yielded to the encore.—Nottinghom 
Daily Guardian, Saturday, January 26th, 1872, 
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PAULINE LUCCA. 


By G. HACKLANDER. 

‘‘ Have you heard Lucca ?” : z 

This question is now the welcome and rallying word heard in 
the grand and fine po Berlin. If you are a stranger just 
arrived in an hotel, “‘ Unter den Linden,” or anywhere else, if 
you have just settled nicely down in a comfortable room, and 
if the waiter appears, in consequence of a rap at the door, 
followed by a vigorous: ‘come in,” on your side, his first 
question will be : 

‘‘ Have you heard Mdme, Lucca ?” 

You deliver your letters of introduction in the hospitable 
capital, and are invited to a dinner such as can now be 
enjoyed in Berlin only; you sit down to table; you spread out 
your napkin, and you are about to begin your soup, when your 
host, turning towards you with an air of importance, says: 

‘‘ Have you heard Mdme. Lucca ?” 

You want to escape the spell of this fatal question which 
pursues you everywhere, even at Court; you wish to be spared 
the nervous effect which the repetition of it produces on you, so 
you run down into the country, on a visit to some amiable family 
you are very fond of, and who pass their days in the deepest 
retirement of rustic life. A fair and charming cousin advances 
and greets you with: ‘‘ My dear cousin, I am so glad to see you. 
Where do you come from ?”—“ From Berlin,”—‘' From Berlin? 
Oh! how delightful !|— 

‘“* Have you heard Mdme. Lucca?” 

Yes, the Berliners must always have some one or other, with 
whom they can do a little bit of idolatry. The idol was once 
Henriette Sontag, then Charlotte von Hagen, and afterwards 
Johanna Wagner ; the last, beautiful, bewitching little idol, a 
sylph, hobgoblin, demon, and flibbertygibbet all in one, is 
called Pauline Lucca, 

But really and truly the Berliners are not to blame. 

The bills announce one of the four operas, Les Huguenots, 
Faust, Le Nozze di Figaro, and La Figlia del Reggimento, in which 
the Berliners like best to see their pet; before the theatre the 
public maintain order ; inside, the magnificent house is full up to 


the springers of the ceiling ; representatives of pr gf and 
0 


members of the highest aristocracy, are visible in the stage boxes ; 
in the boxes on the pit-tier you behold old and young European 
diplomatists in the most touching concord with each other; the 
pit is occupied by persons of the well-to-domiddle class, and by those 
individuals who have built themselves a cupola pointing upwards to 
the sky at Berlin, as well as elsewhere—we mean a synagogue ; on 
the first tier, sit the mass of the nobility, the officers, and the higher 
officials, the other gradations of government employés following in 
due succession, up to the regions where milliners’ girls, appren- 
tices, and porters, jostle, push, and crush each other. 

The curtain has been up some time, but no interest is mani- 
fested till she comes ; then there are flowers, bravos, and thunders 
of applause from the front, and from her large, half blue, half 
grey, eyes, with their long black eyelashes, surmounted by finely 
arched brows, there is one glance—not the vapid, gracious glance 
of a prima donna—the thanks of a gentle, roguish, and somewhat 
spoilt child, Every person present in the immense house fancies 
the glance was directed at him, and those indescribable eyes 
exercise a dreamy fascination. She sings. There have been, 
perhaps, fuller, more powerful, and more extensive voices ; 
other singers may have been more accomplished virtuose, and more 
correct in the production of quavers and shakes, but the sounds 
which flow from her lips seem the only real singing; no one 
but Pauline Lucca can sing like it; there is nothing acquired, 
sothing peanediiated about it; so, too, must the personage re- 
presen have looked; so must he or she have — ; 
any other supposition is the supposition of an impossibility. 
Everything wally ap from the crings of a grand pe fertile 
nature. Heaven first gave her the voice of a nightingale, and 
then said : ‘‘ Now sing!”—and she sang like the bird in the sun- 
shine of spring ; she sang with every sense, with every thought 
with every emotion of hersoul. You may callit the artless art of 
nature ; genial caprice, and so on; but there is one thing you must 
admit: it produces its effect ; it inspires, it carries you away—it 
imposes its influence on you. And in what does her secret consist ? 
4n her wondrous and peculiar ways, 





Most persons never succeed, proper! ing, in having an 
ways of their own, our modern pnt pe deh belo > 
admirably calculated to nip in the bud anything of the kind. 
In saying this, we do not mean to insinuate that Pauline had no 
education; we merely desire toimply that favourable circumstances 
were at work to maintain uninjured her peculiar disposition, But 
would not our readers like to hear the celebrated singer herself 
speak ?—Here is an episode out of her early youth, related in her 
own words :— 

“When I was sent to a boarding school I was not nine ; I had 
previously been to a day-school, but as a rich man’s child, and as 
such no one ever learned anything. I scon found out how bitter 
was the change. Itwas longbefore I could silence my childish heart, 
and put up quietly with all the humiliations and slights to which 
I was subjected ; although, however, I managed todo so. ButI 
was destined to achieve a triumph even here. About a year and 
a half elapsed, and an examination was fast drawing near, 
Everyone else looked forward to it on the tiptoe of excitement, 
but I awaited it with perfect indifference. I knew very well that 
no questions would be put to me. Every day a master used to 
give us lessons in singing from twelve to about one. The reader 
must not imagine, however, that there was any regular course 
of instruction; the girls had to sing to a violin, and were 
mechanically drilled, like so many canary birds. The leason 
was attended by only a few, because it had to be paid for 
extra. I was permitted to take part in it, not as a favour, for I 
was never to sing; but, in the absence of a desk, I served to hold 
the music for the others. Previous to the examination, my 
schoolmates had a number of songs drilled into them, which 
songs they were to sing to the Examiner and the general public. 
I recollect this striking me at the time as indescribably absurd. 
The examination approached nearer and nearer. We were all 
admirably prepared. The mistress of the school, an old maid, 
got ready her best cap, which never failed to inspire us with a 
feeling of reverential awe. At last, the grand daycame. We 
had all been ordered to wear a certain toilet, a command which 
placed my poor mother in a state of no slight embarrassment. 
As we had been told, too, we put on the most solemn, 
anxious faces, and awaited, with beating hearts, the course of 
events, Gradually the room was filled with parents, guardians, 
brothers and sisters, who, of course, brought with them a swarm 
of friends and acquaintances. ‘He’ only, the great, the deeply 
feared man, the Examiner, was still wanting. As a matter of 
course, I was placed on the last bench, in order, as I was laugh- 
ingly, and thereby consolingly, informed, that 1 might look like a 
‘big girl,’ though I was a bit of a thing hardly as tall as the 
bench on which I sat. ‘The examination went off very well. I 
was called on once, at the very moment I was not thinking the 
least of such a thing, and had just made myself as comfortable as 
possible. Of course, I could not answer a word. Indeed, I had 
scarcely heard the question. I quickly sat down again amid the 
derisive laughter of the other girls, while the mistress frowned 
severely. The Examiner, however, put on a most knowing look, 
as if he considered my answer extremely clever. So things pro- 
ceeded very satisfactorily. When the examination was nearly 
over, those girls rose who were to be examined insinging. I 
was involuntarily brought back by the rustling to the Present ; 
and, on looking up, beheld, two paces off, my mother, who, quite 

ale, and with tears in her eyes, was gazing at me reproach- 
fully. This affected me more than derision, or the severity 
of my teachers, I felt ashamed. The thought: ‘How 
can you make amends for your fault?’ flashed through my brain 
like lightning. 1 had been told not to play the part of the desk 
during the examination ; I was to sit still while the others were 
singing. Suddenly I thought—‘ You shall sing.’ I knew all 
the songs by heart, but how was I to manage so as to be allowed 
to sing one? However, the idea of pleasing my mother did not 
permit me take account of any obstacles. When the signal for 
standing up was given, I rose too, and went forward with the 
others. ‘he mistress cast a furious, and, at the same time, 
astounded, look at me. Idid not observe it. In order not to 
make a disturbance, nothing was said. When all the others had 
sung in turn, each her particular piece, the master was about to 
get up. But the Examiner, whom I had kept staring at through- 


out the proceedings, turned suddenly to me, ‘Well, and wha} 
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can you sing for us?’ he asked. ‘ Anything,’ I answered boldly. 
‘Oh—indeed! Well, then, sing the last little song!’ I turned 
up my nose somewhat, for the song was a very insignificant one, 
and I wanted to sing the ‘Ave, Maria,’ which one of the girls, 
who was ill, had learnt. I took the music, and sang it right to 
the end without a fault, and with so clear and bell-like a voice, 
that most of those present literally opened their eyes and mouths 
as wide as they could. Appetite comes with eating, we 
are told. When I had finished, I was exceedingly vexed that there 
were not at least ten verses more. I looked round. M 
mother was smiling through her tears. My little girlis 
heart swelled high. I recollected the humiliations to which 
I had been subjected, and I resolved to take a brilliant revenge. 
Stepping forward, and casting one look more at my mother to 
gain courage, I begged the Examiner to let me sing something 
else. He consented, and I chose the ‘ Ave, Maria,’ a simple, but 
indescribably touching composition, which I can never sing even 
now without the tears coming into my eyes. I sang it—but how? 
Ido not know. AIII recollect is that, when I had finished, I felt 
the breath from a pair of lips, and warm drops on my forehead. 
It was the Examiner, ‘My dear, you have sung like a little 
angel,’ he said, with a voice full of emotion, as he kept embracing 
me. I turned towards the other girls, but saw only long faces, 
One alone, the young Baroness von H——, flung her arms 
round my neck, and congratulated me on my success. My 
mother was in raptures; she could not look at meenough. Again 
and again did she ask me with amazement where I had learnt to 
sing so beautifully. I told her laughingly I did not know.” 

Pauline Lucca commenced her professional career by entering 
the chorus of the Kirntnertheater. She showed what she could 
do when she sang one of the Bridesmaids in Der Freischiitz. She 
would willingly have remained for a salary of 600 florins a year, 
had not Herr Eckert, the then conductor, who is now at 
Stuttgardt, said she had no voice, and was of no use. This man 
made her fortune. She went as prima donna to Olmiitz, where 
she studied eighteen new parts in one winter. Here her repu- 
tation began to spread; in Prague, it was established. In the 
latter city she was heard by the Intendant-General of the Theatres 
Royal, Berlin. Herr von Hiilsen is always a good judge of what he 
sees and hears, no matter what others may say against it; he 
secured Madame Lucca for the Royal Operahouse Berlin, of which 
she has now been the pride and glory for three years. Her 
reputation and artistic development may now be regarded as at 
their culminating point. Even the extraordinary richness of her 
natural gifts could hardly promise more magnificent results. 

If we direct our attention to her private life, we find in it two 
things eminently touching and deserving of respect: the first is 
her love for her mother, who is, and has always been, her 
inseparable counsellor and companion; the second is the fact 
that she, the spoilt favourite of a large capital, surrounded by the 
homage of the fashionable world, in the midst of satin-covered 
furniture, cashmeres, and costly carpets, does not forget that she 
was not brought up among such objects ; that her youth was rich 
only in privations. She has a fine residence, and she 
dresses well, because her social position requires it, but she 
became acquainted too soon with the serious side of life for her 
heart to cling to such outward things ; she regards them with a 
certain melancholy. Indeed, there is in her nature a profundity 
unknown, perhaps, to herself. This is manifested in sudden 
astonishing notions; in a laughing remark behind which deep 
earnestness lies concealed; and in the rapid transition from 
melancholy to roguishness, and vice versa. To the persons, or most 
of the persons, belonging to the theatre, except when her art 
forms the subject of discussion, and sometimes not even then, she 
has but little to say. Pauline Lucca is never at a loss. However 
foreign a subject may beto her, she will quickly master it 
intellectually in the course of conversation, and her opinion will 
always be to the point. Though most zealous and industrious in 
filling up the gaps in her education, she still finds time for doing 
some most beautiful embroidery work. It is true that she is a 
great gainer by declining nearly every invitation, and by not 
condescending to sing in a drawing-room, and thus enlist hands 
ready to applaud her on the stage, and to get up a family clacque 
of her own—a kind of clacque very prevalent abroad. She 
does not require it ; she leaves it for artists of small talent who 





do ; she can occupy her time better with some manual occupation 
or interesting book. It is immaterial to her whether she is speaking 
to a reigning sovereign or to some plain individual like herself ; 
she indulges in no twisting of phrases, no clever lip-salve ; she is 
always simple and unconstrained, always suggestive and interest- 
ing; she bewitches one without being aware she is doing so, 
Without having learnt, she knows everything, with one exception, 
and that is dancing ; but this very fact is, petuaps, a proof that 
she is artistically and intellectually gifted by nature, and that 
such is the case, may not surprise the reader when we inform him 
that Pauline Lucca was born on a ‘golden Sunday,” as the 
Germans call it—that is on one of the four Sundays of Ordination, 
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A NEW MUSICAL TERM. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.”) 

Str,—Not long ago Dr. Rahles was asked by a musical friend to be 
so good as to give him an explanation of the expression, a ‘‘ Tonic 
Sol-faist,” or “‘T'onic Sol-fa Singer,” which he had read so much ot 
lately in different journals. After having properly discussed the 
subject, in toto, to his friend, the Doctor added :—“ Is it not a strange idea 
at the present time to substitute and use foreign names, when we may 
easily find equivalents in English, which will not only better explain, 
and give force to, but also designate the subject at once, and more 
clearly? Why not use for ‘* Tonic Sol-faist,” or ‘Tonic Sol-fa 
Singer,” the word, ‘‘ Musicmonger,” and for ‘Tonic Sol-fa system,” 
“ Musicmongery system,” including, also, in the meaning of them, the 
‘‘ Bouche Fermée,” or “ Nose music,” which the adherents of this 
system so much admire and support, and which most likely will form 
a new feature in the course of instruction in those schools where they 
teach singing and tend to show off the superiority of musical notation? 
And how musical would it sound in reading an advertisement—viz : 
“ On such a day there will take place a concert, under the conductor- 
ship of Mr. A, or P., in which 2000 _ ‘ Musicmongers ’ will assist 
in the performance of Beethoven’s Grand Mass.” It is to be hoped 
that in future our musical dictionaries may adopt the more graphic and 
descriptive terms of ‘‘ Musicmonger” and “ Musicmongery ;” the first 
as substitute for ‘‘ Tonic Sol-faist,” the second for the Instruction ot 
Notation in the same system, and in both together the “ Bouche 
Fermée,” or ‘‘Nose singing! ;”—and how grand it would appear when the 
ardent admirers of their particular system read or heard of a ‘‘ Music- 
monger College,” or a yearly “ International Musicmonger Meeting.” 

Fampway,. 
concnanalinsiniin 


STORY'S BUST OF BEETHOVEN. 


The following is an extract from a letter addressed to the Evening 
Bulletin of Philadelphia :— 

“Story is now modelling a bust of Beethoven. He owns the mask of the 
great composer, which was taken during life (?) for Stryker. I went into 
Story’s studio, on Saturday, to see the Electra at the tomb of Agamemnon, 
which is finished, and was cast yesterday. I found Story as gay and chirruppy 
as a boy, at work on the Beethoven. He was rumbling over in his throat 
and chest the motive of the 7th Symphony—symphony in La—and imitating 
playfully, the various instruments, ially the passage where the strings 
reply to the wind instruments, a sort of musical declamation. Story is not 
making an ideal, handsome portrait of Beethoven. He is copying the mask 
exactly in all its homely fidelity giving it vitality through expression. 

“It is a grim ugly face, with a decided mulatto type, especially in the nose. 
Thayer, the biographer of Beethoven, was in Rome this spring. I saw and talked 
a great deal with him. He says Beethoven looked like a little ugly mulatto, he 
was very short, had a yellow skin, broad spread out nose, and projecting teeth, over 
which his heavy lips shut. The mask gives all this faithfully, withaslight Indian 
look about the cheekbone. Beethoven had, also, that concentrated expression 
in the eyes, brow, and mouth, of morbid discontent, which a face of mixed blood 
is apt to wear when part of the blood is ignoble and the brains akin to divinity. 

“In Story’s bust the scar on the chin is evident. The under lip is placed 
firmly, viciously up against the upper, and this gives a sort of leonine muzzle, 
quite in keeping with the lion look of the head. Some human heads seem to 
have the rudiments of the ape; some of the bull-dog and horse; Beethoven’s 
had the lion. In Story’s conception, eyes and mouth make you think instantly 
of the composer’s mind, delving away, deep down, for richer and fuller 
harmonies and rhythmical developments. No wonder Story’s memory brought 
to him the allegretto of the seventh Symphony, as his imagination, or “L’ Autre 
within him,” as De Maistre said, modelled in the clay that bold, grim, almost 
savage expression of the bust. When Beethoven composed the Symphony in 
La, he was standing on a bridge which led to a great realm that he afterwards 
explored, and brought from it what some of his contemporaries called Madness 
in Music. From that moment he laboured in a sphere where mortal hearing 
was of no use—his guides were profound harmonic science and deep thought. ’ 
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THE PAST DRAMATIC SEASON. 


Opportunity is offered by the slackness now existing at the theatres 
to turn our regard from the new pieces which genera!ly monoplise 
the attention of the critics to certain matters connected with the 
theatres, to which in busier seasons we are not able to direct our regards. 
Seldom has a season more prosperous than that just closed filled the 
pockets of managers. Every concurrent sign of success has met together, 
and the result has been a general burst of triumph. Scarcely an enter- 
tainment of any kind which has not come in for the smiles of fortune, 
and there is no reason to doubt that twice the number of theatres now 
open could have succeeded during recent weeks in attracting over- 
flowing audiences. Not wholly satisfactory is, perhaps, the lesson to 
be learnt from the past season’s experience. It is, however, still far 
from hopeless. One class of entertainment, alone, has found no patron- 
age, or next to none. A sort of attempt to keep before the public 
Shaksperian performances has been made at one or two houses, and 
notoriously, at the Queen’s, whereat a certain measure of popularity has 
attended the production of The Tempest, Cymbeline, and other im- 
portant works. Very small, however, is the allowance of dramatic bread 
to the prodigious quantity of dramatic sack. Neither was there any 
representative character about the performances at this house, which, 
though fairly satisfactory in one or two important instances, could not 
pretend to a cast that could compare with those which playgoers have 
been accustomed to witness on likeoccasions. Leaving on one side Shaks- 
pere, however, (and we are not so foolish as to recommend managers to 
endeavour to coerce or compel the tastes of audiences, ) little for which to 
be sorry presents itself. Pieces of sterling merit have been presented at 
different theatres, and always with a success that holds out ample 
encouragement to future experiments in the same direction. Almost 
all, if not all, the poetical plays which have been written of late years— 
and the true poetical play includes such productions as Mr. Gilbert’s 
fairy comedies—have been triumphs. One piece, of an eminently 
poetic character, has been withdrawn from the Lyceum, not on account 
of any failure of attraction, but because the season isatanend. This 
is the version of Medea, extracted by Mr. W. G. Willis, from Euripides 
and M. Legouvé, and presented recently, with Miss Bateman in the 
great central character. So soon as people return from mountain, lake, 
sea-side, and river-side, this piece will, doubtless, be replaced upon the 
stage, and will be seen by such amateurs of high art as have not hither- 
to had the opportunity of witnessing it. Of play and performance we 
have spoken so recently, that there is no excuse for recurring to either, 
It is still satisfactory and edifying to find that the public can be drawn 
in crowds to an entertainment of this kind. Shakespere’s best known 
plays, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello, are not better known than this 
often-treated Euripidean fable, which isa text book at most schools, 
Its performance, however, in the sultriest weather was witnessed by 
applauding thousands, and its revival will be a matter of general 
interest. The coming work of Mr. Wills will be looked for with 
interest by all who care for the future of dramatic art in England. In 
a previous experiment of this gentleman—the drama of Broken Speils, 
produced at the Court Theatre—he had the advantage of association 
with the most experienced of those of our dramatists who aim at 
highest art, the play being written in collaboration with Dr. Westland 
Marston. That a piece composed under such auspices should be a 
success was a foregone conclusion. Among the pieces which stand 
on the border line of the poetical drama, may be included The Bells, 
as the masterly version, by Mr, Leopold Lewis, of the dramatic 
study of MM. Erckmann-Chatrain, Le Juif Polonaise, is called. 
For many a month to come the minds of playgoers will he 
haunted by recollections of the figure of Mathias, as presented with 
terrible force by Mr. Irving. Tothe marvellous power of this represen- 
tation no small share of the great success of the piece must be accorded. 
Mr, Irving is, however, not free from the vice of all English actors— 
that of being played upon by their audiences to whom they yield so 
far as to spoil by exaggeration performances which at first are good. 
In front of the actor is a public which applauds always at the wrong 
Place, and mistakes, and will continue to mistake, noise for passion and 
vehemence for effect. ‘To resist so dangerously seductive an influence 
as the cheers of these groundlings requires the forbearance, resolution, 
and self-denial of a great artist. Almost all English representations 
which start by being fine, end by being exaggerated, thanks to this 
most dangerous and deplorable of influences. In comedy and in tragedy 
it is alike felt, and the peer Dundreary of Mr. Sothern has suffered as 
much from its influence as the Macbeth of Mr. Phelps. It certainly 
has exercised most damaging influence upon Mr. Irving, whose later 
Tepresentations of Mathias could not for artistic value be compared 
with the earlier. One felt in seeing the later presentation of this 
character that it was a marvellous display of power. Our sense, 
however, that no other actor except Mr. Irving could have given it, 
was near being accompanied by a wish that he could not. Mr. ‘I'aylor’s 
tecently produced play of Dead or Alive, at the Queen's Theatre, may 





also claim to belong to the imaginative drama. Balzac, from whom, as 
we showed, the principal facts of the story are taken, though a writer 
of the realistic school, imbued all things he touched with most powerful 
psychological interest. The struggle in the mind of the old man, who 
feels himself shorn of the rewards of a life of honour, and who watches 
with dismay his daughter used as a means of decoying him into the 
loss of his liberty, is‘ powerfully conceived ; and the entire play may 
rank as work of an order much higher than the average. 

Little of interest at other theatres belongs especially to the present 
season. Mr. Gilbert’s comedy at the Haymarket, Pygmalion and 
Galatea, belongs rather to the penultimate season than to that with 
which we are more immediately concerned. Its continued prosperity 
is a sign, however, that the public is not indifferent to good art when 
it can get it. Distinct specialities of the past season have been the 
French performances. The success of the Comédie Francaise has 
led to a visit from other companies, and these have come down 
upon us ina swarm. It may be said of them that those with most 
genuine merit have been most successful. It is satisfactory to note 
that the reception awarded to performances of this class is almost always 
in proportion to their merit. The lees of a company have no chance 
in London. Its full wine is gladly welcomed. That siren, Madame 
Chaumont, has taken all hearts by storm, and has raised the fortune of 
the St. James’s Theatre to the highest point. It has, indeed, in all 
respects of price and fashion been like a second, or rather a third opera, 
during the stay of this most vivacious of actresses. How far her per- 
formances will bear mature consideration may be questioned ; but their 
immediate influence upon an audience is not easy to resist or to over- 
estimate. Beside this enchantress, we have had the popular favourite, 
Madlle. Schneider. In the early part of the season some excellent plays 
were performed, L’Atéule being presented by M. Maurier Coste and 
Madame Crosnier, and the Camaraderie of M. Scribe, the Filles de 
Marbre of M. Barriere, the Dalila of M. Octave Feuillet, and Nos 
Intimes and Pattes de Mouches of M. Sardou exhibiting the acting 
of many excellent comedians, and some of the highest rank, 
among whom may be counted M. Brindeau, M. Parade, and Madame 
Fargueil. It is satisfactory to know that the gratification afforded by 
this entertainment will not be lost through the untoward 
death of M. Felix. Arrangements have been made to continue the 
programme under a committee of management of which Mdme. Felix, 
and that excellent artist, M. Schey, are members. 

At the Globe, the company of the Folies Marigny, headed by Malle. 
Paola Marié, MM. Luceand Milher, have given opera bouffe with encour- 
aging success, The performance of Le Canard a Trois Becs was excellent, 
and the whole entertainment has been of an exceptionally high 
order. A less toward fate has been that of a portion of the 
Opera Comique company, which took possession of the house named 
after itself, but did not long retain it. On the cause of the failures 
of this experiment it is needless to say more than that London 
requires the best company to make an enterprise remunerative. Mr. 
J. 8. Clarke has continued at the Strand his representation of the 
characters of a past day, oe in plays of Colman, and sub- 
sequently as the hero of Poole’s comedy, Paul Pry. Another 
revival has been the younger Colman’s play of John Bull given for 
a very brief period at the Gaiety. At this same theatre a dramatic 
version, by Mr. Charles Reade, of Mr. Antony Trollope’s novel, Ralph 
the Heir, hada fair success under the name of Shilly Shally, A letter 
from Mr. Trollope shows that the play to which his name was appended 
appeared without his consent or authority. . 

At other theatres little of interest has heen done. Comedies of the 
past generation have proved remunerative at the Prince of Wales's, 
Vaudeville, and the Court, and melodrama has flourished at its 
customary house, the Adelphi. Mr. Fechter’s short re-appearance at 
the Princess's is also an event of importance.—J. i. 


Wespapen.—Meyerbeer’s Dinorah was given by special desire, with 
Malle. Viass as the heroine, the Emperor of Germany being present at 
the performance.—Herr Theodor Wachtel is at his villa, near here, 
resting from the fatigues of his American tour. He seems, however, 
to have strange ideas about rest, for he is being coached by Dr. Jabn 
in the part of Lohengrin. Of course, he will now become a great 
favourite with the Wagnerites. 

Montcu.—There has been a report lately to the effect that the Baron 
von Perfall was about to retire, and be succeeded as Intendant 
General by Herr Hans von Biilow ; there is, however, no trath in it.— 
A certain Herr Ludwig van Beethoven, from Vienna, and his wife 
have been swindling here for some time past to the tune of some ten 
thousand florins or more. Finding the place was at length growing 
rather too hot to be pleasant, the worthy couple decamped, leaving 
their victims the rather unsatisfactory satisfaction of having them tried 
criminally in their absence, The man, it appears, a8 & descendant of 
the great composer, obtained a thousand florins from the King. 
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THADDEUS EGG ON DIVIDING THE SPOILS. 


“ Mein Gott! what a city to sack”—said the old Prussian warrior, 
whilst passing in procession through Cheapside. May not the goddess 
of music utter some such exclamation as she alights upon the fashion- 
able « West-end” for the season? Blucher knew that the valour of his 
soldiers needed the stimulants of food and gold; and the vast hosts the 
goddess of music summons from every region of the earth require such 
billettings as London alone can give. ‘There shealways keeps a large 
army of occupation, but, for the season-campaign, conscriptions from 
every tribe of the civilised world are made. What a cosmopolitan 
crowd they are !—and how cheerfully they flock to be her ministrants ! 
No nationality is proclaimed; the German and French, so recently 
locked in a death’s-struggle, are billing and cooing, the Italian 
and Australian are in unison, the Russian and Pole are harmonious, 
while the English and Yankee sink all claims but those made by art. 
The cynic may say that the Muse is not of neavenly form, that her accents 
are ever modulated to tickle the sensuous ear of such a fickle patroness, 
that the musician is even as the milliner, the poor slave of society’s 
caprices, and that the multitudes of artists are but the hangers-on of 
the rich who congregate at the ‘“‘ West-end” in early summer. Irom 
the lap, however, of the wanton Mistress Fashion the goddess of music 
snatches piles of gold and scatters them amongst her followers. “ Live 
and enjoy,” says she, “the rewards of my service, all ye that 
sing, and pipe, and play at my command.” Unfortunately she 
is not a Communist, but is, invariably, unequal in the distribution of 
her favours. To some she gives a hundredfold, to others ten, 
and there are those who rarely catch but the meanest thing she 
showers abroad. The poor English musician sends forth, from time 
to time, sad wailings at her injustice, protesting that his German, 
French, and Italian brethren grasp well nigh all the treasures that 
should be his, England’s gold for the Englishis his cry. Are we not 
constrained to pity his complainings, although we may not admit the 
justice of his claims? Piteously he urges:—* Havel not spent my 
youth and means to obtain proficiency in my art? Havel not a home, a 
wife and family to keep? Do I not pay rent and taxes, which the 
foreignerevades? Yet an undue preference is at all times given to the 
stranger. In the fields in which I have sown 1 am but a poor gleaner 
after the foreign harvestman.”—Too true it is that in all branches of 
art home produce is ata discount. The usual British boast of being 
native born provesin music a badge ofinferiority anda brand of humiliation. 
The English for many generations have held the art to be entirely an 
exotic ; and fashion patronizes nothing unless labelled “ foreign.” Vain 
wonld it be to attempt to guide the erratic councils of Mistress Fashion ; 
but we may appeal to the good sense and justice of our countrymen for 
those gifted minstrels amongst us who never rise to the surface in that 
vortex—the London season. Not only would we plead for the neglected 
artist, but also for the many honest and industrious labourers in the tield 
of art. Those performers in our orchestras, whose individuality is 
merged in the bands of which they form component parts—for those we 
claim equal justice with the foreigner. We ask not mercy but fair 
play, that merit alone should turn the scale when they are put in com- 
petition with their continental rivals. We fear, however, no interest, 
be it ever so languid, can be excited in their cause. Their wailings of 
distress at the inundation of strangers are unheeded ; for the English- 
man generally careth for none of those things, and his notions of free 
trade wouldinduce him to open wider the ports, rather than to shut them 
against musical merchandise. In commercial language, he would say— 
‘we are consumers, not producers; a music-loving people, but not 
creators or cultivators of the art.” 

The special claims of the English musician are difficult to enforce by 
the fact that music is cosmopolitan; its language is universal; its 
prophets discourse in like accents to all nations; the barriers of speech 
which divide race from race, and tribe from tribe are not known in the 
realm of Music; and all speak the same tongue, as did the human 
family before turning builders of Babel’s tower. Therefore the 
pretensions and passions of patriotism have but little force. Would, 
for the sake of the English musician, that Music were international 
with him in its dealings and advantages, as well as cosmopolitan in its 
nature: then he would be enabled to return the visits so abundantly 
paid him by his foreign brethren. But our musician, contrary to the 
instincts of other Britons, has no faculty for emigration. Continental 
cities know him not, his talents find no a preciation either in France, 
Italy, or Germany. Only as a student with well lined pockets is he 
ever welcomed by the fellow-countrymen of those who swarm our 
streets, fill our orchestras, and take possession, as professors and 
teachers, of our schools. 

We would counsel our musicians to inquire into the causes of this 
depreciation, at home and abroad. Is there none other cause than 
the prejudice of fashion? The foreigner impertinently and contemp- 
tuously declares that a superiority of education, and a greater love for 
the art secure him success over the stupid English—the native rival. 


He boasts the power of speaking in two or three languages, and is 
consequently, Pg some degree familiar with pore Meas. ig Array 
Now we must candidly admit he has great advantages thereby in his 
relations with the educated classes of this country. The English 
instrumentalist although fairly educated, can seldom utter an intelli- 
gible sentence in any other tongue than his own. He may have waded 
through the drudgery and have conquered all the difficulties of his art, 
and have become master in his special department, yet he almost 
invariably neglects to acquire those essential accomplishments of lan- 
guage which a professor of a fine art should command, In a performer 
this gift of tongues evidences travel and culture, and secures approba- 
tion and popularity ; in a teacher it proves a far greater recommendation 
than any technical ability in music. A pianist who speaks German 
and French with fluency is sure to become a favourite master in the 
fashionable circle, private family, and public school. 

It is also alleged by the boastful foreigner that the Englishman 
loves art less than himself. This we doubt. Though we may not possess 
the talent of our neighbours, we are a music-loving people; and our 
professors have devotion, if not passion, for their calling. True it is, 
an Englishman is not demonstrative ; on all occasions, and to all 
persons, he is in manner cold; and often where he loves the more he 
shows the less. This national characteristic, so estimable in many 
things, is detrimental and well nigh fatal in matters musical. T’o love 
and appear indifferent, at times, may be dignified: to feel acutely and 
hide all emotion may often be noble and stoical : but to excite passion in 
others, to command interest, to move the sympathies, and to quicken 
the feelings of an audience, an enthusiasm of manner, a warmth of 
utterance, and even an exaggeration of expression are necessary. To 
make others enjoy melodious strains the performer must appear to 
delight in the theme. To kindle rapture the soul's earnestness must 
be manifest and communicated. How often do we see in our country- 
men and women merits of a high order -perish by being conveyed ina 
lifeless form? The English artist rarely can break through the 
stiffness that cripples him. _A certain feeling of false shame prevents 
him pouring forth his heart's emotion. To assume the varied passions 
of his theme he feels to be weak and unmanly. Like Snug, he wants 
to make an apology that he is not really a lion, but only Snug. The 
Englishman’s natural timidity in public, and his education that trains 
him to affect insensibility before strangers, doubtless are the causes of 
the frigidity of our public performers. In the private practice of the 
profession, there is also a crudeness of manner in the English teacher. 
He may be painstaking, ‘conscientious, and industrious in his lessons, 
but to succeed he must interest; and although he may feel his daily 
task a drudgery, yet he should strive to delight and amuse, as well as 
instruct. The sturdy, blunt independence of the Briton is sure to 
fail against the grace and polish of address, and the courtier-like 
flattery of the Italian or German; with the one a music lesson is 
a grave surgical operation, with the other a painless‘ blood letting.” The 
Englishman revolts against being hypocrite or “ flunkey.” The foreigner 
lives to please, and prospers. If an executant, our foreigner is rarely 
seen to be oppressed by any ‘cloud of witnesses,” never to crouch 
in the rear, but to struggle to the front; and we should not condemn 
him too severely if he trample upon the weak-nerved and bashful 
native in the scramble for the spoils. Tuappeus Eea. 





Ont Flag. 








Flag of our ancestors ! 
Flag of our pride, 

Guarding thee royally, 
Heroes have died ; 

We who would die for thee 
Proudly as they, 

Preudly, in choral song, 
Hail thee to-day ! 


Need for no vaunting cry,— 
Thou art unfurled ! 

Bright beams the heraldry 
Known to a world. 

Wing of the strong eagle, 
Flung on the blast, 

Stilled are earth’s strongest ones 
Till thou hast passed ! 





Peace, with sweet liberty 
Dearer than life, 


These thou hast won for us,— 


Sign of red strife ! 
These thou hast held for us,— 
Long shalt thou hold,— 
These are thy blazonries, 
Banner of gold! 


Let battle signal come, 
Thou shalt be there ; 
There,—with the thunder-drum, 
Wild trumpet-blare,— 
We, as our fathers stood, 
Stern by thy side ; 
Flag of our ancestors ! 
Flag of our pride ! 


Shirley Brooks. 


[These vigorous, poetical, and admirable stanzas have been set 
to congenial music, by Mr. Frederic Clay.—Ep.] 
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Shuber Silber at the Brightow Aquarium. 

It was interesting to notice that, with the exception of the indis- 
pensable lobster, not one of the numerous kinds of fish for which such 
admirable accommodation has been provided at the Brighton Aquarium 
was represented at the banquet by which the opening of the institu- 
tion, on Saturday, was celebrated. The Mayor of Brighton had, in his 
initiatory speech, laid so much stress on the intelligence and good 
feeling displayed by fishes, that to have presented too many specimens 
on the dinner table might have seemed bad taste. The fact, too, 
is that scarcely any of the fish we are in the habit of meeting ina 
cooked condition are as yet to be found in the magnificent submarine 
hotel, prepared by the Brighton Company for the reception of fish in 
general. Probably the difficult tastes and habits of the salmon will 
render it impossible to furnish him with a suitable residence in the 
Brighton Aquarium, which has been arranged with a special 
view to the requirements of purely salt water fish, Nevertheless, 
salmon-trout are in rough weather caught on the Brighton beach, just 
beneath the Aquarium walls, and might, we should think, be easily 
brought to live a resigned if not a contented life in one of its ela- 
borately fitted up and carefully guarded cells, Mackerel abound off 
the south coast, and are caught by the Brighton fishermen in myriads 
during the summer and autumn months; but no mackerel seems 
hitherto to have found its way to the Brighton Aquarium. Soles and 
whitings, turbot and cod are equally absent. We thought that we 
recognized a Russian sterlet, which, in its own country, is supposed to 
be unable to live out of the waters of the Volga; and numbers of odd 
fish were to be seen, with names and peculiarities better known to 
naturalists than to diners out. What we took to be “ gurnards,” who 
have already acquired a sort of celebrity among the inmates of the 
Aquarium, have queer shaped heads and beautifully bright blue eyes, 
which, under the influence of emotion (as from the bite of a fellow 
gurnard), acquire a deeper and more intense hue. Shell fish apart, 
the only fish domiciled at the Brighton Aquarium who can be said to 


enjoy a kitchen reputation is the eel—so unprepossessing in appear- | - 


ance as he slips and wriggles about on the marble slab of the fish- 
monger’s shop, but full of grace when he is seen gliding through the 
water with the ease and buoyancy ofa birdintheair. Indeed, the only 
objection that a hypercritic would make to its truly poetical movement 
is a certain touch of affectation in the complacency with which, peacock- 
like, the eel displays and gently curls the tail which is to him both an 
ornament and arudder. The conger eel (happily a stranger to our 
tables, but, in France, sometimes made into soup) winds his way 
through the unresisting water with a calm majesty which is very 
imposing; but the silvery eel of commerce and of the cuisine is the 
more attractive animal of the two, and his brightness and transparency 
are such that they might reconcile the most prejudiced of his too 
numerous enemies to a belief in the delicacy of his flavour, 

Shell-fish are plentiful enough at the Aquarium, and no cell seems to 
be considered complete without a certain number of oysters and crabs, 
who occupy the lowest position in submarine society, and, both from 
their station and from the nature of their occupations, may be looked 
upon as the plebeians of the sea. They cannot swim—which, in their 
ocean world, means they cannot rise. Worse than that, they perform 
useful offices for their fellow fish, the crabs clearing up impurities, 
while the oysters absorb lime. Meantime, fishes of the nobler, gentler 
kind, who would be ashamed to clear up impurities, and cannot absorb 
lime, float, dive, ascend and descend, exhibit themselves in the best 
light, and amuse themselves in every possible way. Between the 
aristocratic fish, who pass their lives swimmingly, and the democratic 
fish, who labour ignobly, pick up their insufficient, unwholesome food 
as best they can, and when they are neither feeding nor working, 
quarrel and fight among themselves, may be placed the turtles, who, 
now crawling at the bottom, now sailing about with the freedom and 
elegance of animated ironclads, may be compared to fat, well-to-do 
members of the middle class, aiming at the habits of the class above 
them, while preserving, to some exteni, those of the class below them. 

It has been said that shell-fish are quarrelsome ; and persons of 
weak digestion will, no doubt, take a malicious pleasure in reflecting 
that they cannot agree even with one another. The fights between 
the crabs are something terrible to witness—terrible, however, rather from 
the fury with which the fighting is carried on, than from any perceptibly 
tragic results. Each combatant being cased in armour, the blows, 
however well directed, fall harmless. ut sometimes one crab tries to 
run another down—and when crab meets crab the tug of war is fearful. 

The struggles between crab and oyster are not pertectly intelligible. 
One such contest, conducted on both sides with determination and, of 
course, in death-like silence, lasted on Saturday for at least two hours. 
It was going on when the Aquarium was officially opened, and it had 
not ceased when’ the Aquarium -was deserted for the dinner in the 
Pavilion, « Going on,” however, is scarcely the word ; for if it was 
puzzling to make out how the duel had begun, it was still more 


difficult to understand how it was being continued, and impossible to 
form any notion as to how it would terminate, Some thought the 
crab, catching the oyster with his mouth open, had thrust in one of his 
feelers with the view of scooping him out and devouring him. Others 
were confident that the oyster, lying as if in ambush for the crab, and 
pretending, as the crab passed, to be fast asleep, had suddenly opened 
upon him, seized him by the leg, and was now holding him as in a vice. 
Whether the crab was endeavouring to pick out the oyster, or the 
oyster trying to suck in the crab, was a problem which it was not given 
to the unscientific mind to solve. Nor was it possible to say which of 
the two combatants was having the best of the fight. Each seemed 
perfectly passive; and a gentleman who looked in on his way to Lewes 
races, when the fight was at its coldest, declared himself willing to lay 
even money against either. 

Whether the Aquarium will be one of the permanent attractions of 
Brighton remains to be seen. Every one speaks against Brighton, on 
the ground that it presents “a sea without ships,” ‘‘a shore without 
sand,” “a country without trees,” and for other curious reasons (as, for 
instance, that you can get everything you want there, and that it is ‘‘ so 
like London”) ; but every one goes to Brighton. Every one, on the other 
hand, praises the Aquarium, and it is quite possible that, when the first 
novelty of the thing has worn off, it will be somewhat neglected. The 
most interesting thing in it just now is, no doubt, the fish. But if the 
fish should some day lose their charm for the public, the Aquarium 
(like the Crystal Palace, when the first attractiveness of the Courts had 
passed away,) ought still to be a favourite place of resort. It is a sub- 
terranean hall, or rather a subterranean succession of arched chambers, 
beautiful by their architecture, beautiful also by their decoration, and 
where, however little interest an exhibition of fish may possess for the 
public from a purely scientific point of view, the fish, in their large glass 
cases, must still be looked upon with admiration, as living, glittering, 
ever-shifting ornaments, Shaver Silver. 

—)——— 
AMUSEMENTS AT MADRID. 
(Eztract from a letter.) 

While everything goes on s0 ill in the world of politics, the world of 
nature is kind to this race. ‘I'he harvest is excellent, the vintage will 
rival it. Spaniards still date from Saints’ days, even when the fiesta 
has ceased to be a legal one ; and as bathing begins on the day of John 
the Baptist, so grapes are supposed to be ripe to-morrow, the day of 
St. James, the patron of Spain. The markets are full of fruit—figs of 
deep purply black, melons of bright yellow (to be had for three-half- 
pence, if you want a cheap one), tender plums, and peaches darkly 
ruddy, like the cheeks of the gipsies of Andalusia. It is the season of 
linen garments, straw hats, white shoes, and cool drinks—cooled with 
the snow from the Sierras. The delicious agraz made from the unripe 
grape— 

Tolle cupidinem 
Immitis ave— 

and be moderate with him, “for thy stomach’s sake ;” the syrups of 
pome te, currant, almond, pine; the granizados de chufa, water- 
ices, flavoured with certain Valencian berries—all are now popular in 
the cafés where Spaniards spend so much of their time. The sun is 
very fierce some days, an “atrocious sun—sol atroz,” say the people of 
Spain—burning up roses, drying up rivers, shooting fiery arrows, out 
of the range of which everybody runs into the cool shade of lofty 
houses or of the dusty trees of the Alameda. Business isdone in the 
early morning, amusement is taken in the balmy night. The favourite 
evening places are the garden-theatres in the suburbs of cities, airy 
structures of wood—out of which at the end of every act, the spectator 
runs to solace himself in the air with the indispensable weed. Imita- 
tive farce is the staple of the present Spanish drama. Recently, indeed, 
Calderon’s famous La Vida es Sueno has been revived, and has had 
something like a run at Madrid, the chief personage, Segismundo, 
being played by Don Raphael Caloo, an actor of some genuine force. 
I went to hear him for the sake of the beautiful old Castilian—so 
stately in its dignity, so tenderly musical in its playfulness. But he 
was badly supported, and the play itself had been cut down in some 
places, and polluted by interpolations in others, till one could not help 
thinking that Calderon’s genius had been almost as unlucky as 
Calderon’s country. ‘I'he poverty of Spanish literature is now not less 
marked than the misery of Spanish politics. 

Madrid, July 23, 

Pesta.—Extensive preparations are being made for the re-opening 
of the Nationaltheater. ‘T'wo Hungarian operas, and one German opera 
are promised as novelties: Almos, by the deceased composer, Mosonji ; 
Branckowicz, Erkei’s last work ; and Der fliegende Hollander, by Herr 
Richard Wagner. ‘Che Abbate Franz Liszt will be here about the 





end of next montb, and spend the winter in Hungary. 
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EYLES’ FUND. 


HE SUB-COMMITTEE appointed to carry out the above 
object having resolved now to wind up this matter as 
expeditiously as possible, owing to the lamented decease of Miss 
Eyes, would feel obliged by your kindly remitting your 
promised Subscription to the undersigned, at your early con- 
venience, if you have not already done so. 

Immediately the total is realised, it will be applied in payment 
of Miss Eyues’ debts (including her funeral expenses), according 
to the assurance given her; and any surplus will be divided 
amongst, and returned to, the Subscribers in proportion to the 
amount of their Subscriptions. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
EDWARD LAND, Treasurer. 


P.S.—The accounts will be made x eg the Treasurer as soon 
as possible, and a Statement, with List of Subscriptions, for- 
warded to the donors. 
4, Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park, N.W., 
July, 1872. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Joun Frrr Weaxsopy.—No.—When we said ‘ written,” we meant 
composed. The words were from the pen—feather from the wing of— 
an “owl,” who ts not an owl, but an angel. Anything more like Homer, 
Pindar, andShelley we never read—and probably shall not, for months. 

Mark Buort (M.D.)—A better chorus than the voices placed under 
Sir Michael Costa is conceivable; and the mise-en-scéne was often very 
inadequate to the claims of “ Her Majesty’s Opera ;” but against these 
things must be set an orchestra of rare merit. Playing more fully up 
to the highest standard than that of the Drury Lane band, it would be 
absurd to desire; and the skill of Sir Michael Costa, as well as the 
capacity of those under his déton, deserves warmest recognition. Here, 
in point of fact, was the greatest feature of the operatic season; nor 
is the greatness of it lessened by the degree in which it asserts, trum- 
pet-tongued, the advantage of government by one will, and the triumph 
of discipline. In all other respects Dr. Blott is radically abroad. 

Ersram Boittock.—M. Jules de Soria did not sing at the concert 
given by M. Gounod at St. James’s Hall, on Monday evening, July 15. 
His substitute was M. Gustave Garcia. The letter addressed by M. 
Gounod to his publisher, apropos of his new setting of the “ Maid 
of Athens,” was as below :— 

“ MonstguR,—J'apprends par les journaux que Mrs. Black, I’hérotne de la 
célébre poésie de Byron, ‘‘ Maid of Athens,” se trouve dans un état de dénue- 
ment que son grand dige rend plus douloureux encore, et qu’un appel public a 
été fait, pour lui venir en aide, & 1a bienfaisance des admirateurs du génie de 
Byron. A ce titre, aussi bien que pour donner & Mrs. Black un témoignage 
de l’intérét que m’inspire sa situation, j’ai mis en musique cette belle poésie, 
et je viens vous prier de vouloir bien informer Mrs. Black que je lui offre, pour 
sa vie durante, le profit qui pourra résulter pour moi de la vente de cette 
chanson. Je serai trop heureux de contribuer ainsi (quoique pour une part 
bien modeste) & l’adoucissement des souffrances de Mrs. Black que le grand 
nom de Byron aurait di suffire & préserver de l’infortune. 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 

14th April 1872.” 


MARRIAGE. 
On July 23rd, Epwarp Aveusrus Sypennam, Esq., Organist of St. 
Martin’s, Dorking, to Miss Mary Ann Cook, also of Dorking. 
DEATH. 


On July 30th, at his residence, in Philadelphia, (U. 8,, America), Mr. 
Hewnt Drayton, the well known bass singer. 








Cu. Gounop. 
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JULES SIMON, the French Minister of Public 


Jie Instruction, has got himself into trouble. It happened 
in this wise :— 





By virtue of his office, M. Simon was called upon to 
distribute the prizes recently awarded to successful pupils 
of the Conservatoire, and a speech from him was a matter 
of course. No occasion could have been more appropriate 
for graceful words adapted to send everybody away in good 
humour, and no orator could desire a better chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself, The themes available were inviting 
and suggestive ; the audience was sympathetic and distin. 
guished; and there seemed to be no chance of stumbling, 
even by accident, upon a topic of dissension. But M. 
Simon is one of those unfortunates who have a special 
faculty for getting into hot water. At every turn he pro- 
vokes the wrath or the ridicule of his countrymen, and were 
henot what is sometimes called a toughsubject, he would long 
ago have succumbed. M. Simon, however, has rarely shown 
greater ingenuity in his particular vocation of stirring up 
strife than at the time to which we now refer. Will it be 
credited that this Minister, speaking to an audience of 
musicians in the French Conservatoire, fell tooth and nail 
upon Auber, and did his little best to annihilate the repu- 
tation of the man who wrote Masaniello and Fra Diavolo ! 
For ourselves, we were at first disposed to look upon M. 
Simon’s reported speech as “an invention of the enemy.” 
But there is no doubt at all of its authenticify; and the 
historic muse must record, for the disgust of coming genera- 
tions, that a French Minister of Instruction abused Auber in 
the very institution which so long knew that illustrious master 
as chief. We would not wrong M. Simon in the smallest 
degree with reference to this matter, and hence, we repro- 
duce his attack upon Auber in the original :— 

‘‘ Je dirai sans détour gu’il ne fallait pas le donner pour maitre 
a la jeunesse studieuse. lak Pun bout a Vautre,; suivez son his- 
toire depuis le commencement: Son nom est facilité. Tout lui a 
réussi dans l’art et dans la vie. Les moins musiciens l’aimaient 
i premiére vue, et l’on sentait que les airs lui venaient tout seuls 
et ne lui cofitaient aucun effort. Ilya plus de travail dans la 
plus courte scéne des Huguenots; que dans toute la Muette, qui 
pourtant est un chef-d’ceuvre, Oui, cet homme a produit plus que 
personne, et il est certain qu’il n’a jamais travaillé. Ona dit quil 
était ignorant; pas du tout, mais il fallait qu'il sft sans avoir 
appris; car Auber prenant de la peine est aussi impossible & 
imaginer qu’Auber faisant de la musique grossi¢re ou de la 
musique ennuyeuse. C'est une exception magnifique, dont la 
place wa jamais été ici. Le directeur du Conservatoire, c’est 
Chérubini, Gluck, Beethoven, le génie fortifié par le travail et 
agrandi par la science.” 

It may be imagined that these unfortunate words fell 
like a bomb among the audience, many of whom were 
Auber's colleagues, and most of whom knew his genius 
well. It may be imagined, also, that, the stupor of con- 
sternation passed, M. Simon was assailed on every hand 
with gibes or indignant remonstrances. Le Figaro opened 
fire upon the unhappy Minister in its peculiar vein; but 
did more damage by inserting a long and serious letter 
addressed to Ambroise Thomas by M. Jouvin. Considera- 
tions of space alone prevent the reproduction here of that 
admirable epistle, which has only one fault—it is de trop. 
Auber needs no defence; above all when assailed by a 
man who, like M. Simon, has no connoissance de cause. 
His works speak more eloquently and convincingly in 
refutation of such charges as those brought against him 
than even the indignant rhetoric of M. Jouvin. Neverthe- 
less, it could hardly be expected that Auber’s admirers 
would permit the dictum of a man holding M. Simon’s 
position to pass unchallenged. On this point, M. Jouvin 
expressly says that he esteems little the musical opinions 
of Simon the philosopher, but, when Simon the minister 
speaks, the conditions are wholly changed. To this fact we 
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owe some interesting details respecting Auber, specially 
as to his alleged want of scientific knowledge. Here, for 
example, are remarks once made to M. Jouvin by the 
master himself:—“It is to my excellent studies under 
Cherubini that I attribute the ability to commit my ideas 
to paper with rapidity. My father having consulted the 
illustrious master as to my vocation, it was decided that I 
should atone for my suceés de salon, by going through 
‘ B-A—Ba’ under the high priest of musical science. Oheru- 
bini, just returned from Vienna, where his Faniska had but a 
half-success, was afflicted with a nervous malady. His 
doctors had prohibited composition, and the lessons he gave 
me were his only distraction. * * * I fancy I still see 
him seated at his little table, where I took my place opposite 
to him. This rigorous education lasted three years.” 
“ Behold,” exclaims M. Jouvin, after quoting these words, 
“the frivolous artist whose name is facility! Behold the 
ignorant musician, finding, perhaps by instinct, without 
having sought, because he had never worked!” Auber’s 
champion then goes on to say :—“ I formed one of the jury 
for each member present to propose a subject; the best 
being selected. Auber’s subject was always the happiest ; 
allowing better developments, and the most interesting 
stretto. It was certainly not out of deference to the high 
position of the chief of the French school that we preferred 
the theme proposed by Auber. Deference had little place 
in a matter where artistic self-love was concerned, and 
among us there was neither first nor last. The jury 
contained men of undoubted science, such as Ambroise 
Thomas, Barbereau, Benoist, &c. They yielded to their 
president not as the eldest; they bowed before the learning 
of the pupil of Cherubini.” 

For the details here given, and for many others equally 
interesting, M. Jules Simon may be thanked. Meanwhile, 
if that unlucky official keeps a conscience, his feelings are 
not to be envied. The chances are, however, that an 
amateur with “ brass” enough to assail Auber has no sensi- 
bility, In this case, M. Simon’s astonishment at the result 
of his speech will perhaps set him thinking, and the cogitations 
of even such a man may end in the revelation that he has 


made a fool of himself. 
ee an 


THE BOSTON JUBILEE. 


A® American paper gives the following account of the 
Fie pay of the foreign musicians who attended the Boston 
ubilee :-— 


‘As evidence of the remunerativeness of the musical pro- 
fession to those artists who have achieved t success the 
salaries paid in connection with the recent World's Peace Jubilee 
are to the point. Strauss was the best paid of any of the foreign 
artists. e received 17,500 dols. for the season besides a 
guaranteed 2,500 dols. (gold) benefit, together with travelling ex- 
penses for himself, wife, and two servants. In addition to this 
he received 3,300 a Se for his three New York concerts, 
and sold his ‘ Jubilee Waltz’ for 550 dols. ; so that he went back 
to Europe, after his three weeks’ visit, with about 25,000 dols in 
his pocket. Madame Peschka Leutner received for her season of 
18 concerts 10,000 dols. Franz Abt who conducted one of his own 
compositions at four concerts, received 1,200 dols.—300 dols. for 
each. Arabella Goddard received 5,000 dols, ; Franz Bendel 2,000 
dols. and Wehli 1,250 dols. for two appearances. The sums paid to 
the bands and orchestra were be - enormous. The great 


orchestra drew 72,000 dols. out of the treasury for their first week’s 
salary. The musicians from other cities than Boston drew 10 
dols. a day - man and travelling expenses, and the Boston 
players 8 do 


about 5 dols. per man a day, exclusive of travelling expenses, 
board alone averaging about 3 dols. a day. The Irish band 
cost, pera more than the rest, inasmuch as they did not 
appear until the last week of the festival,’although they were 
under pay for the whole time. The total expenses of the four 
foreign bands was about 100,000 dols.” 


We have no doubt as to the correctness of these details ; 
but it is only fair to state that Mdme. Goddard received 
5,000 dollars, together with travelling and hotel expenses 
for herself and friend—and this for three performances on a 
pianoforte from the manufactory of Messrs. Hallett & Davis, 
of Boston. So that, all things considered, she was more 
liberally paid by a good deal than Madame Leutner. Herr 
Strauss must be congratulated upon his luck. In no city 
of Europe would he have earned so much money in twenty 
years. The Americans are doubtless a great people, but 
easily humbugged. Who, for example, is Herr Strauss ?— 
Who, but a miserable shadow of his father? Oh! 
Jonathan !!! 

—l—— 


ARABELLA GODDARD AT THE BOSTON JUBILEE. 
(From Watson’s “ New York Art Journal.”) 

Our only regret for the departed soloists is that Madame Arabella 
Goddard did not have the chance of developing her brilliant talents to 
the American public. Only once were we able to say that we heard 
her, and that was at one of the evening concerts devoted to the band 
of the English Grenadiers. A small audience was present, and there 
was perfect stillness in the Coliseum. She played the Don. Giovanni 
Fantasia in a broad and brilliant manner, with a technique which 
seemed to us perfect. But her interpretation of the “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith ” was one of the rarest gems of pianism we ever listened to. 
The delicacy, the refinement, the fineness of her execution, could not 
be surpassed ; while in phrasing and accent, and in the beautiful feel- 
ing of rhythm, which is made apparent rather through the sentiment 
of the player than by any marked manner, she has had no superior 
within our memory. It wasa purely intellectual effort—the mechanical, 
by its perfection, being lost sight of—and its supreme beauty, at once 
impressed every one present. A burst of hearty and genuine applause, 
such as we only hear when the electricity of genius has passed from 
the player to the hearer, greeted its close and compelled its repetition. 
So much and no more did we hear of Arabella Goddard, and our regret 
is greater than we can express. But we have faith in her coming to us 
again, perhaps in the fall of 1873. ‘This we can say, that the wretched 
circumstances which surrounded her at the World’s Jubilee have only 
added keenness to the desire of our people to hear her; and she can feel 
assured that, when she does come, she will meet with as brilliant and 
as cordial a reception as her high and acknowledged talent deserves. 


—e—enrnrereee" 


Go Shirley Brooks, Esq. 


Tempora mutantur, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos, 
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Signor RANDEGGER is engaged in the composition of a new dra- 
matic Cantata for the Birmingham Festival of 1873. Itis entitled 
“« Fridolin,” and the libretto is adapted from Schiller’s poem, 
The walk to the forge” (Der Gang Zum Eisenhammer.) 


MADAME ARABELLA GopDARD.—The musical public will be 
glad to hear that Madame Arabella Goddard, the acknowledged 
queen of pianists, has returned to London, having completed her 
engagement at the late Boston Festival. The American papers 
speak in the most enthusiastic terms of Madame Goddard's per- 
formances. Her visit seems to have given rise to a series of 
brilliant demonstrations. Innumerable testimonials and addre:ses 
were presented previous to the embarkation of this gifted lady 
for England, and great regret expressed that her sojourn had 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Demorest’s Monthly, for August, in an admirable article on the 
Boston Jubilee, thus refers to Mdme. Arabella Goddard :— 


‘Of the pianists who contributed to the grand sum total, we turn at once, 
of course, to Mdme. Arabella Goddard, as pre-eminently worthy the most dis- 
tinguished consideration ; for, although the instrument upon which she per- 
formed may not have had the power and capacity of the monster organ which 
some seemed to have expected from it, it responded to her magic fingers with 
sufficient significance and distinctness to place her in the foremost ranks of 
the first artists of the age, and to insure to her ovation upon ovation when- 
ever she revisits our shores.” 


I cut out of a Shropshire paper, many years ago, the following 
epitaph, stated to be found in Ercall Magna Churchyard :— 


Elizabeth, 

The wife of Richard Barklamb, 
Passed to Eternity on Sunday, 21st May, 1797, 
in the7 1st year of her age. 
Richard Barklamb, 

The Anti-spouse uxorious, 

Was interred here, 27th January, 1806, 
in his 84th year. 

William Barklamb, 

Brother to the preceding, 
September 5th, 1779, aged 68 years. 


When terrestrial all in chaos shall exhibit effervesccene, 

Then celestial virtues with their full, effulgent, brilliant essence, 

Shall, with beaming beauteous radiance, through the ebullition shine, 

Transcending to glorious regions, beatifical, sublime ; 

Then human power absorbed, deficient to delineate such effulgent lasting 
sparks, 

Where honest plebeians ever will have precedence over ambiguous great 
monarchs. 


If any reader of Bye-gones can match this by a contribution 
from a Salopian or North Wales tombstone, it is his duty to do so, 
that the contribution may not be lost.— Tell. 


——— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Herr LexMeyen’s concert afforded a numerous circle of friends and 
supporters an opportunity of testifying their appreciation of the musical 
ability displayed by this well-known pianist. Opening the concert 
with Beethoven’s pianoforte trio in D, Herr Lehmeyer subsequently 
favoured his audience with Herr Alfred Jaell’s paraphrase on Wagner's 
Tannhauser, a Nocturne by Chopin, one of Mendelssohn’s Lieder, and a 
valse of his own composition. Herr Lehmeyer also took part with the 
Chevalier de Kontski, in a grand duo, and joined Miss Lilly Oswald, 
Herr Henseler, and Herr Ganz, in Moscheles’ “ Les Contrastes.” The 
admirable way in which Herr Lehmeyer executed the Beethoven trio, 
and gave effect to his various pianoforte solos, called forth repeated 
tokens of approval. Herr Lehmeyer was assisted by many talented 
artists, and his concert gave general satisfaction. 

M. Berasoy, from Paris (late principal of the Conservatoire de 
Genéve), gave a morning concert on the 15th ult., establishing his 
reputation as a gifted composer and clever pianist. M. Bergson intro- 
duced a concerto symphonique of his own, remarkable for its construc- 
tion and instrumentation, for ingenious passages and pleasing effects, 
for poetic beauty and originality. The concerto was finely played by 
the composer, and the accompaniments, allotted to a small band and 
Mr. A. Barth’s harmonium, were directed with great skill by Herr 
Pollitzer, All three movements were listened to with interest. 
The opening Allegro satisfied the audience that M. Bergson 
was no ordinary composer. ‘The Andante, full of charming effects, 
was received with still greater favour, whilst the Finale created real 
enthusiasm. On the conclusion of the concerto M. Bergson had to 
re-appear and acknowledge the flattering demonstration excited by his 
composition and performance. A varied selection followed, in which 
Malle. Limia, Miss Alice Fairman, Signor Rizzeli, and M. Jules Lefort 
took part. 

A concert was given on Thursday, August 8, at the Bijou ‘Theatre, 
Bayswater, on behalf of “'[he Ladies Industrial Society,” which 
numbers amongst its patrons Her Grace the Duchess of Richmond, 
the Lady Lindsay, the Lady Northwick, Lady Coleridge, and others, 
A committee of ladies initiated preliminaries and selected the per- 
formers, who were partly professional and partly amateur, Mr. C. G. 
Verrinder, Mus. Bac., Oxon., being the conductor. It would be invidi- 

ous to criticise such a miscellaneous collection of “ aspirants to musical 
fame.” Some persons would take exception to the mixture of the 
theatrical with the musical element, but it must be borne in mind that 





the object was to increase the funds of the society, and all were ready 
to help with a willing hand so excellent an institution ; indeed, Mrs, 
Frend and the rest of the committee were compelled, reluctantly, to 
decline many offers of assistance, The programme was very long, s0 
we cannot enumerate the doings of all the artists, but select those most 
worthy of remark. Miss, E. Fishbourne and the Miss Ehrenbergs 
played pianoforte solos and duets with much taste. Miss Grace Lindo 
(whom we should like to hear more frequently,) besides taking part 
in some concerted music, contributed two songs, “* Sognai ” (Schira), 
which was deservedly encored, and “ Evening Song” (Blumenthal), 
which was given with great feeling. Mdme. Frances received 
the honour of an encore for “ Wont you tell me why, Robin?” and 
Miss Laing, Miss Fishbourne, and Miss Schiff all did good service, 
Mr. Edward Murray in “'The Vagabond,” and “The Yeoman’s 
Wedding,” obtained genuine applause ; Mr. Lionel Brough recited, amid 
roars of laughter, the a of “ Robert Roberts, Policeman X. 
24;” and Miss Schiff spoke an address, composed by her expressly for 
the occasion, describing the doings of the Society, and asking the 
sympathy of the audience for those ‘‘who were willing to help 
themselves.” The accompaniments to the vocal pieces were played by 
Mr. C. G. Verrinder. 
_— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Ventnor (Isle ot Wight).—In the Isle of Wight Advertiser, 
August 3rd, we read the following. 

“On Wednesday evening the members of the Ventnor Choral 
Society met at the residence of the Rev. A. L. B. Peile, for the purpose 
of presenting their conductor (Mr. E. Lemare) with a token of the 
esteem in which he is held by them, The testimonial, which con- 
sisted of four handsomely-bound volumes of ‘ Bach’s Organ Music,’ was 
presented by the Rev. A. L. B. Peile, who expressed, on behalf of the 
subscribers, their appreciation of Mr. Lemare’s untiring zeal and 
patience since the formation of the Class.—Mrs, Lemare was presented, 
at the same time, with a silver fruit knife.” 


—_—o—_- 
MARRIAGE OF MISS ANNIE EDMONDS. 


Miss Annie Edmonds, the fair Cambrian songstress, whose name is 
now pretty well known not only throughout Wales, but in London and 
the provinces, and whose friends reside at Swansea, was lately married, 
at St. James’s Church, Swansea, by the Rev. J. G. Gauntlett, to Mr. 
James A. Barton, son of Mr. Barton, of Birmingham, merchant. The 
church was crowded by friends who had assembled to witness the 
introduction of their musical favourite into a new sphere of life, and the 
greatest interest was manifested in the proceedings. The bride, who 
looked charming, was attired in a white satin dress, trimmed with 
French lace, and on her head she wore a white veil and wreath of 
orange blossom and pearls. She was accompanied by seven bridesmaids. 
These were: Miss Somerton, of London; Miss Maggie Jenkins, of 
Swansea ; Miss Gertie Barton and Miss Edie Barton, sisters of the 
bridegroom ; Miss Lizzie Moulding, of Swansea; Miss Annie Maud 
Davies, of Aberdare; and Miss Effie Short, of Birmingham, The 
bridesmaids were dressed in white organdy muslin, trimmed with pink 
faille, and veils and wreaths. After the ceremony, the party sat down 
to a wedding breakfast at the residence of Mr. Frederic Jenkins, Grove 
Place. The health of bride and husband was proposed and received 
with enthusiasm ; and the repast over, the happy pair, saluted with a 
shower of rice and old slippers, proceeded by train to Tenby, en route 
to North Devon, where they spend their honeymoon. The best 
wishes of hundreds, to whom the bride has endeared herself by sterling 
worth, will go with them, and the hope is uppermost that this change 
will not lead to her withdrawal from a profession of which she has been 
sv bright an ornament.—Local Paper. 


Sr. Pererssurc.—The choral rehearsals or Hamlet were to com- 
mence on the 15th inst., and the orchestral rehearsals soon afterwards. 

Tueearia (near Constantinople).—A Matinée Musicale was given @ 
short time since, at the residence of Count Barbolani, the Italian 
ambassador. The artists were Mdme. Fiorentini, Signor Consolo, and, 
though last not least, Signor Bottesini, 

Homsurc.—The Italian operatic season, under the new manager, 
Signor Franchi, was inaugurated by Lucia, the principal artists being 
Mdme. Adelina Patti, Signori Stagno, Verger, and Caffoni. The 
secondary parts were sung by the artists from Covent Garden. The 
chorus, also, was the same as at that establishment. The prices of 
admission were raised, but the theatre was crammed notwithstanding. 
Mdme. Patti was greeted with enthusiastic applause. The Finale to 
the second act was encored, and, after the mad: scene, the orchestra, 
urged thereto by the audience, played a Zwusch, or “ flourish,” in honour 
of the lady. 
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THE BLAGRUVE TESTIMONIAL, 


Minutes of a meeting of the Committee, held at the Royal Academy 
of Music, July 4th, 1872 :—Present—Mr, Charles E. Sparrow (in the 
chair), Messrs, Otto Goldschmidt, G. A, Macfarren, John D. Pawle, 
Ridley Prentice, 8. W. Waley, Edward Thurnam (Hon. Treasurer), 
and Mr. Robert Read (Hon. Secretary 

The Treasurer’s account to this day, showing a balance in hand 
amounting to £1,225 7s. 3d., having been audited and laid before this 
meeting, the same was received and adopted. The question as to the 
best mode of disposing of the balance was then considered ; and finally, 
it was proposed by Mr. Waley and seconded by Mr. Goldschmidt— 

1, That a sum of about £1,050* of said balance be expended in 
the purchase of a Government Annuity of £100 for the benefit of Mr. 
Blagrove, and that the remainder, after deducting incidental expenses, 
be presented to Mr. Blagrove. Carried unanimously. 

The following resolutions were likewise unanimously passed ;— 

2. That the Committee desire to renew their expression of sympathy 
with ‘Mr. Blagrove in his long-continued illness, and trust that he 
will accept the testimonial in the form proposed, as tending to 
alleviate the weight of his affliction, and as evidence of the estimation 
in which his character and abilities are held, not only by professional and 
amateur musicians, but by lovers of music throughout the country. 

8, That a copy of the two foregoing resolutions, signed by the chair- 
man, be forwarded to Mr. Blagrove by the secretary, and that Mr. 
Blagrove’s reply be printed, together with the list of subcribers, the 
treasurer's balance-sheet, and the proceedings of this meeting ; and that 
a copy of the same be sent to every subscriber. 

4, That the Committee gratefully acknowledge the liberal response 
which has been made to their appeal on behalf of Mr. Blagrove, accom- 
panied in so many instances by expressionsof great regard and sympathy. 
They desire further to record their sense of obligation to all those 
subscribers who have made the case known amongst their friends, and 
have received and remitted subscriptions. 

6. That the cordial thanks of the Committee, and of the subscribers 
generally, are specially due to Mr. Thurnam, the honorary treasurer, 
who, by his kindness in originating this testimonial, has afforded to so 
many the pleasure of contributing to it; and, by his constant efforts, 
has been instrumental in attaining a result worthy the admirable artist 
and amiable gentleman on whose behalf he has laboured. 

6. That the Committee tender their best thanks to Mr. Read, the 
honorary secretary, for having undertaken that office, and for the satis- 
factory manner in which he has discharged its duties. 7 

7. That the secretary convey the thanks of this meeting to the 
Committee of Management of the Royal Academy of Music for their 


. kindness in allowing this Committee to hold its meetings there. 


8. The thanks of the Committee were likewise voted to Mr. C. E. 
Sparrow and to Mr. J. D. Pawle, for auditing the treasurer’s account; 
and again to the former gentleman, not only for taking the chair, but 
for the valuable assistance he has rendered at all times. 

Cuarzes E. Sparrow (Chairman). 

A copy of the first and second resolutions, signed by the Chairman 

was forwarded to Mr. Blagrove, whose reply is as follows :— 
“ To Ropert Reap, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

“My pear Str,—I have duly received your kind communicatien, informing 
me that the Committee of the Testimonial Fund have decided on purchasing a 
Government Annuity of £100 in my behalf, and to hand me a purse contain- 
ing the residue of the Fund. I can assure you I feel that no better arrange- 
ment could have been made to promote my comfort and happiness. I beg to 
tender my most sincere thanks to the Committee, the treasurer, and yourself ; 
and my grateful acknowledgments to the contributors to the Fund for this 
most flattering and distinguished mark of their kindness to me, and of their 
appreciation of my devotion to the art in which my life has been passed ; and, 
coming, as it does, during my long protracted illness, it is a still greater proof 
of their warm sympathy and regard. So much kindness I shall ever remember 
with gratitude and pride. I am, my dear sir, faithfully yours,, 

“224, Marylebone Road, London, Henry G. BLAGROVE. 

“ July 8th, 1872.” 


Av Wallack’s Theatre, New York, the Lydia Thompson burlesque. 
company, having undergone re-organization, continues its hold on the 
summer fancy of the public, and Robin Hood is re-becoming the 
proverb it used to be in the days of the lion-hearted Plantagenet. 

Weimar.—There is to be a grand Court Concert on the 8th Sep- 
tember, to celebrate the return, from St. Petersburg, of the Crown 
Prince and his bride. The Intendant wrote, in the first instance, to 
Madame Adelina Patti, asking her if she would sing. This she could 
not do, as she was already engaged for Homburg. The Intendant 
then entered into negotiations with Madame Artét and Mdlle. Orgeni. 


* Exact sum—£1,059 12s. 7d, 














Zines for Music. 
ARE THE CHIDREN AT HOME? 


Each day when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go tripping lightly by, 

I steal away from my husband, 
Asleep in his easy chair, 

And watch from the open door-way 
Their faces fresh and fair. 


Alone in the dear old homestead 
That once was full of life, 
Ringing with girlish laughter, 
Echoing boyish strife, 
We two are waiting together ; 
And oft, as the shadows come, 
With a tremulous voice he calls me, 
“Tt is night! are the children home ? ” 


. Yes, love,” I answer him gently, 
‘* They’re all home long ago ; ” 
And I singin my quivering treble, 
A song so soft and low, 
Till the old man drops to slumber, 
With his head upon his hand, 
And I tell to myself the number 
Home in a better land. 


Home, where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their eyes with tears ! 
Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years ! 
I know !—yet my arms are empty 
That fondly folded seven, 
And the mother heart within me 
Is almost starved for heaven. 


Sometimes in the dusk of evening, 
I only shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me, 
A vision from the skies ; 

The babes whose dimpled fingers 
Lost the way to my breast, 

And the beautiful ones, the angels 
Passed to the world of the blessed. 


With never a cloud upon them, 
I see their radiant brows; 
My boys that I gave to freedom— 
The red sword sealed their vows! 
In a tangled southern forest, 
Twin brothers, bold and brave, 
They fell; and the flag they died for, 
Thank God, floats o'er their grave. 


A breath, and the vision is lifted 
Away on wings of light, 

And again we two are together, 
All alone in the night. 

They tell me his mind is failing, 
But I smile at idle fears ; 

He is only back with the children, 
In the dear and peaceful years. 


And still as the summer sunset 
Fades away in the west, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go trooping home to rest, 
My husband calls from his corner, 4 
“Say, love! have the children came ?’ 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, 
“ Yes, dear! they are all at home!” 
To Arthur S. Sullivan. Atlantic Monthly. 
Viewna.—The season has commenced at the new Imperial Opera- 
house, It was to have been inaugurated by Herr Betz, from Berlin. 
Unfortunately, that gentleman has been obliged, by indispositio., to 
put off his appearance for a short time.—Herr Sulzer has obtained p-r- 
mission to open a Comic Operahouse during the approaching Inter- 
national Exhibition —Herr Johann Strauss has just completed a new 
operetta: Der Karnival von Venedig. 
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VERDI'S AIDA. ; 

We take the following from a letter which recently appeared in the 
Boston Orpheus :— 

‘Verdi has been accused of plagiarism—in purloining from himself and 
others. It is easy to make an accusation when similar ideas are found in two 
different works. But what musician, artist, literary author, or philosopher, 
who has become famous, has not been accused of the same = A 
certain Florentine critic, Tommaseo, pretends to have found in the ivine 
Comedy of Dante the imitation of the conception, figures and style of Homer’s 
Iliad, Virgil’s A2nicd, and of the writings of Orazio, Seneca, Lucano, and 
other authors. In Rossini’s works are combined the sehools of Monteverde, 
Palestrina, Marcello, Cimarosa, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, and even that of 
Beethoven. Yet who will say that Dante and Rossini have not an original 
and individualised style. The critic who has not the brains to create finds 
an author whose genius and skill enable him to write in various styles, and at 
once accuses him of plagiarism. The critic adopts a literary style which is the 
result of his schooling, his education, and which may be similar to that of a 
thousand others, yet he does not consider himself a plagiarist. The style of a 
musical work is the result of the author's study and observation. Ifhe studies 
many authors he may imitate various styles, which, however, may all be 
stamped with his own individuality. The mind grows by what it feeds on, 
and like cause will always produce like results. Here, those who assume the 
role of critic often do authors a great injustice by mistaking eclectism for 
plagiarism. An author is not to te condemned, but rather praised, for chang- 
ing his style if the times and circumstances demand it. The man who 
never changed his opinion, probably never had one. By taking a retrospective 
view of Verdi’s musical career it will be seen that he is an eclectic in music, as 
Cousin was in philosophy. In Nabucca he is grand, though somewhat 
Rossinian. The Lombardi is inclined towards the romantic school, while in 
Lrnani the style is divided. In the Due Foscari he abandons to the sing- 
song melody. Giovanni d’Arco, Alzira, and Altila are works of ordinary 
merit. In Macbeth Meyerbeer and Weber are discerned, and here Verdi 
exhibits his first tendency towards the music of the future—his first ‘‘ new 
departure” always retaining, however, his national characteristic style. Mas- 
nadiere is rich in melody, as is Gerusalemme. In the Corsaro and 
Battazlia di Legano there is little originality. Luisa Miller is a return to 
former style. Rigoletto, Trovatore, Traviata, and the Ballo in Maschera 
are the culmination of Verdian inspiration. In the Vespri Siciliani there is 
a tendency towards the French school. In Simon Boccanegra there is a tint 
of the German school ; in La Forza del Destino a return to the past. 

“ Thus Verdi has vacillated between the old and the new schools. Two ways 
were open before him, and he seemed undecided which one to follow. In Don 
Carlos there is a fusion of the two—an amalmagation of the old with the 
new. But in Aida the fusion is complete. There is a combination of the 
melodic, the ideal, and the intellectual. In it the author has abandoned such 
conventionalisms as broken accompaniments ineighth notes, arpeggios, thecava- 
tina, the air, and similar antique forms. But Aida is rich in beautiful melodies. 
There are the motive, beginning, middle and end—well-defined musical pro- 
portions. There are elegant rhythmical and melodic effects joined with 
dramatic colouring and a faithful interpretation of the libretto. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of the orchestration. In my letter on Lohengrin I 
ventured to say that “ Italian authors may profit by a lesson from Wagner in 
the matter of orchestration.” I was not then aware that Verdi had already 
done so, as I had not then seen or heard Aida, Verdi bas, in former times, 
offended as many ears with his brass, as he has pleased with his melodies. 
He has been the means of splitting more throats in the attempt to be heard 
above the unearthly din of the orchestra, than any other two operatic writers. 
He may now cry “ Eureka!” He has here abandoned the excessive use of 
brass, making it prominent only in the war hymn, triumphal march, ensemble, 
&c. He has given more prominence to the strings, especially to the ‘cellos, 
than in any of his previous works. He has elaborated his themes in a 
masterly manner, and in such a way as to give a charming musical effect, 
and, at the same time, afford an admirable though not overwrought support to 
the voices. The works of Meyerbeer, Gounod, and others of their stamp have 
had a tendency to change somewhat the taste of the Italian people, and Verdi 
has only followed in the path laid out for him in writing in a style that accords 
with modern ideal and taste. If Victor Emmanuel wishes to retain the throne 
of Italy he must rule in accordance with modern ideas. If Guiseppe Verdi would 
retain his position in operatic Italy, and the world, he must write in accordance 
with modern taste. Italians will not, however, accept the Wagnerian school. 
It is impossible. Wagner has been educated in a transcendental school of 
philosophy which the Italians cannot accept, and his music leads them into a 
labyrinth of German metaphysics which they cannot fathom or understand. 

“ So, while Verdi has incorporated much that is German into his new opera 
(not a new thing with him), he still retains enough of the Verdian-Italian to 
individualize it. A work should not be approved or condemned, however, 
because it belongs to this school or to that, or to none. Art is cosmopolitan. 
Truth, beauty, merit should: be recognized wherever found; and he who would 
judge an opera from the standpoint of any school is a musical bigot, whose 
judgment cannot be relied upon. Aida is the result of a long life of success- 
ful experience, by one of Italy's most successful masters, and for which the 
impartial critic must render him much eredit.” 








“SWEET AND LOW.” 


We take the following from an American journal, Hearth and Home, 
Its utility need not be limited to our friends across the water :— 

“ We hear a great deal about the American voice as well as a great deal 
from it! Foreigners who come here have a great deal to say about its 
peculiarity. We ourselves, when we go into other countries, find that no people 
speak as we speak. When wecome home we are shocked at our instinctive dislike 
of our countrymen’s tones. We feel as if universal catarrh had seized the nation ; 
everybody sounds as if he were haunted by an uncanny demon of a steam- 
engine, and were trying to out-scream it; and we, too, begin to bemoan our- 
selves over the ‘American voice.’ There is no such thing as the American 
voice. People may talk as much and learnedly as they please and can, about 
the thinness of our air, its stimulating quality, the prevalence of disorders of 
the mucous membrane of American heads and noses, and soon. This is all 
nonsense. Itis only the American habit of speaking which is at fault. It is 
our national misuse of organs which are just as good as any organs of speech. 
Three facts, open to every one’s observation, prove this. First—all little 
children, beginning to speak, speak in low, sweet voices. No observant 
person familiar with children can fail to find this out. Secondly—a large 
proportion of the Americans who spend a year or two in Europe return 
with the fixed habit of speaking in a much lower key than that they used before. 
Thirdly—there are some of our country-women and a few of our country-men, 
who, without ever having been abroad, and without any other training than 
that resulting of necessity from a fastidious, sensitive, impressionable nature, 
born to culture and breeding, do habitually speak in a low and well-modulated 
voice, with articulations which are a pleasure and not a perplexity to hear. 
But the fact still remains, glaring, indisputable, mortifying, that the average 
American has a voice and intonation which torture sensitive ears, which 
identify him instantly and unmistakably in any quarter of the globe, and 
which go very far, much farther than his self-esteem lets him suspect, to 
stamp him as a barbarian in the eyes of refined and courteous people of all 
nations. ‘I heard American voices in this room, and came in to see if you 
were here’—said a kindly English woman to us, once, in a room of the Vatican, 
little dreaming of the stab concealed under her cordial words. In fact, it was 
probably so fixed a point of distinction and recognition in her mind that she 
had no consciousness of having said an unpleasant thing. 

“There is no reason, not the least reason, why, in a single generation, this 
national fault should not be cured. If people would only take half the pains 
to teach their children to speak in proper and pleasing tones of voice that 
they do to teach them to use correct language, it would be accomplished; for 
all the forces of nature are arrayed on the side of the low and gentle tone. It 
is positively a wonder that so sweet an instrument as the human voice can be, 
in so many instances, made harsh and dissonant. But nature does not 
recognise grammar. Screeching outrages her. Talking through the nose 
is an impudent violation of her plain intent; but double negatives do 
not offend her, and of nominative cases she takes small heed. <A 
child’s habitual tone and articulation become fixed much earlier than 
parents realize. Very often a mother wakes up to the realization of the fault 
after it is almost impossible to correct it. But in this, as in all things, mere 
precept is of small account. Not long since, a lady said to us, apologetically, 
of her little son—‘ I can’t imagine where Charles gets this horrid habit of 
screaming so. I suppose all the boys at school must do it.’ We embraced 
the opportunity to speak vigorously and at length on the subject of the care- 
less, slip-shod, noisy, disagreeable speech eo universal in America. But if we 
had been absolutely truthful, and restrained by no fear, we should have 
replied: —‘ Dear madam! what could you expect? You yourself and your 
husband speak habitually in jast as false a key. You do not speak very 
loudly, to be sure, because you are pretty old, and very often tired, and you 
have been told that it is valgar to speak too loud. But the voice which you 
call a scream in your son is only your own voice with the animal spirits and 
strength of a robust boy added to it!’ There are some things, many things, 
which we cannot have in America—not yet, at any rate. We have not 
leisure, and our roots have not struck deep enough ; but low, gentle, pleasing 
tones we can have. We come of the stock which has the lowest tones and 
sweetest voices in the world. We breathe better air than we left behind. 
Let us put it to better use, and remove from us this unnecessary but too well 
justified reproach as to our speech.” 


“Wer have "—says ‘'Watson’s Art Journal,” in summing up its 
account of the Boston Jubilee— sufficiently described the glorification 
of Herr Strauss. No one could be more astounded at it than himself. 


He says he will never come back to America, He is right. He has 
had his whirlwind of popularity—thanks to the great Orchestra of the 
Jubilee; if he returned, he would find that calm which succeeds the 
whirlwind by no means as inspiring as he might wish,” 

Brussets.—The Monnaie will re-open on the Ist or the 5th Sept., 
with Guillaume Tell_—La Timbale d’Argent, such a hit in Paris, 
has been produced with but only moderate success at the Théatre des 
Galeries St. Hubert.—M. Duprez has been staying here some little 
time.—Mdme, Adelina Patti passed through here on her way from 
London to Homburg. She has promised M. Gevaert to sing at a 
concert to be given at the Conservatory in the Spring. 
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Cheek und Churity, 
(From the “ New York Fifth-Avenue Journal,” August 3.) 


. Cheek is the philanthropist, par excellence, of the nineteenth 
ams He bape charity as an egg is of lobster salad. He 
has an uncontrollable mania for getting up charity concerts. He went 
to Boston to see the Jubilee. He has registered his name on the 
visitors’ book at the press headquarters in letters that would have made 
John Hancock blush with envy to look upon, had he been alive. He 
engaged Leutner and the German band, including the fellow who 
plays the flageolet in the middle of the German band, who ventured to 
visit our hospitable shores during the absence of Tony Pastor, for his 
usual summer provincial tour, and could not, therefore, punch 
his head for running away with his wife, about whom he had 80 dole- 
fully sung 80 many times — the last ten or fifteen years to pitying 
and sympathizing listeners. ving captured these eminent artists, 
Mr. Cheek sailed for New York with his prizes, and forthwith or- 
ganized and perfected his scheme for a monster charity concert, which 
came off, according to programme, at the Rink, some time last week, or 
the week before, if my memory serves me. 

The night was hot and the Rink was jammed. Some went to hear 
Leutner, some went to see the fellow that played the flageolet in the 
middle of the German band, but the majority of the great sweltering 
mass, who cared nothing for music, and had no interest in the German 
band, went there solely for sweet charity’s sake. The trombones 
perspired, the post-horns puffed and wheezed, the flageolets squeaked, 
the five thousand fans rustled in the air, the singers warbled and wiped 
their brows, and all went merry as a junkman’s bell. Madame Leutner 
eclipsed all her former efforts, for all her songs were for charity. The 
intensely laudable purpose of the concert seemed to electrify all the 
musicians, and it is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Cheek was almost 
delirious with joy over the great success of his enterprise. The music 
was good, and the success of the concert was beyond question; and 
everybody was “so glad” they had gone and contributed two dollars 
a-piece to so deserving an object. When the charitable institution saw 
the unprecedented crush their hearts were filled with gratitude to Mr. 
Cheek, whom they regarded as a most unmitigated angel in disguise. 

After the opera comes the summing = and the liquidation of bills. 
For the edification of the public Mr. Cheek has prepared an elaborate 
balance sheet, which is duly published in the papers, but as some sneak 
news-thief has stolen the only copy I had I have not the figures before 
me; however, having a most remarkable memory, I can produce the 
statement with every detail of dollars and cents. Voici /— aS 

ols, 


Total receipts (not counting the “ dead heads”) ssssesssesseeeeeseeee 4,789 00 
DISBURSMENTS. 
To the German Band, including the feller in the middle with the 


WONG 00 ccocdvnsvscbcosceecsscsdccosascescendecsceanecto ceesesccosascss 9,500 60 
To Madame Leutner, to sing to G flat .s+...csessseeeeseesesseereeeeeee 1,000 00 
To Madame Somebody else, &c........ socesccecees ae scccscccsocccassce ics =D 
To Mr. Caulfield, to play the piano ....sssecsesssceeerecseceesereereee 20 00 
For advertising in the Daily Varden, pmo programmes, &. &. 132 80 
For advertising in the Daily Buzzard, 


more posters, tickets, &c., 154 58 
Mr. Cheek’s pleasure trip to the Boston Jubilee.........ssseeeeeee 86 00 





Transportation of the German Band .......sssssceessesseeeeessereeseene 71 00 
Rent of the Rink.......sosccccecsscesccecseeee 125 00 
Rent of Seats, numbering, carting, &c. 145 00 
Orchestra, music, &C., GC. cocsrecerscreecceresccesescceceeeesvoessooes 200 00 
Brooklyn Jubilee Society.....sssssesseeceecseceeceeceesseees soe sevecoeecees 00 00 
Rent Of piano ...ccorccrrccrecsessecevcccercreccscserecuccecssercesocecsscers =: 10.00 
Ferriages over the ferries and up to Prospect Park cccsscrecsecees «~ 6300 
Cartage and freight on Madame Leutner’s baggage ..... eerccceceeees 57 00 
Express on the feller’s flageolet .........++++ eevecceccoereee seeecceccocse 100 
Ticket sellers, ushers, door keepers, &C....++ sssssessessesescesceseseses 87 50 
Boot black for the feller who played the flageolet ........++e+s++seeeve 50 
Bonus to charitable ticket vendors ......sssssscsessssssssererseseceree 15 00 
For decorating the Rink with decorations ooo csecceseeccececcee 10 00 
Labour (performed by Mr. Cheek) .se.sssessseeseseeee . 49 00 
Lager beer for the German Band ptuiieae tpnedgeesacedh keceonee. ae Ue 
Telegraphy, ‘postage stamps, &C. .s.sssssssssssssecsssessecssesecseeee 11 00 
Lager beer for the feller who played the flageolet .......++ss+e+ssvees 15 63 
Sundry other drinks, GOT TR Gi scvesccssnccvivcsstcasevisecesces - Ee 88 


ROMEE ciccdvasnstsavkssscés cevesesscesesss Oe 000 20 





The glorious balance for the charitable institution .........Dols. 272 


Happy charitable institution! How they must bless the charitable 
Prussian German band now for consenting to blow and sweat for their 
benefit for the insignificant sum of 2,500 dols. and their expenses. 
How they must adore Madame Leutner for her charitable kindness in 
condescending to go up to G flat this hot weather for the mere 








trifle of 1,000 dols. Had it not been for charitable purposes she would, 
no doubt, have demanded seven or nine thousand dollars. 

All this is very well, but the extravagance exhibited in the rest of 
the bill is heart-rending. Ten dollars for the rent of a piano, when 
there was a feller with a flageolet to play accompaniments, Sixty-six 
dollars for the expenses and services of Madame Barry (or somebody 
else) when Madame Leutner gave hers for only 1,000 dols, and ferriage 
from Boston. Ten dollars for decorating the Rink, and thirty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents for ticket sellers, door-keepers, ushers, &c. But 
notwithstanding so reckless an expenditure of money, the enterprise 
was a glorious success, and netted for the charitable institution the 
magnificent sum of two dollars and seventy-two cents, for which they 
should not only be thankful, but they should be grateful as well, and 
at once tender Mr, Cheek a present worth from ten to fifteen thousand 
dollars, as some slight testimonial of their appreciation of his dis- 
interested labours in their behalf. Long live cheap music! Yours 
charitably, Ephraim Mugging. 

— 


WAIFS. 


The death is announced of Emile Devrient. 

The Holborn Theatre re-opens in September. 

The French government have decreed the formation of singing 
classes throughout the army. 

Madame Marie Sass has been engaged at the Apollo Theatre, Rome, 
for the coming winter season. 

M. and Madame Sainton are enjoying their otium cum dignitate at 
their villa near Boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Organ AppoinrmenT.—Miss Florence de Pothonier has been 
appointed organist of Dalkey Church, near Dublin. 

A new tenor has been engaged by M. Halanzier, for the Grand 
Opera in Paris—a young Lyonese, named Salomon. 

Signor Mario and Mdlle. Carlotta Patti were expected in town on 
Thursday, en route for the United States of America. 

Le Figaro suggests that the Grand Opéra and the Italien should 
jointly engage Mdille, Sessi for the approaching season. 

MM. Verger, Lemaire, and Mare have formed a society to carry on 
the Théatre Italien, with a capital of a million francs, 

The Lvenement announces the arrival in Paris of another tenor, a 
Russian, named Mariewitsch, “ with a magnificent voice.” 

The Reading Committee of the Theatre Francais has accepted a 
piece in three acts, Les Enfants, by M. Richard, actor at the Cluny, 

An Italian journal announces that M, Merelli, the Russian impresario, 
is about to establish a bank, with a capital of half a million roubles. 

It is positively announced that Mdme. Nilsson will play the chief 
part in the forthcoming revival of Ambroise Thomas’s Psyche at the 
Grand Opéra. 

Mr. Wehli, the brilliant pianist, has returned to London, from 
America, after playing at the great International Peace Jubilee held at 
Boston, \esnmacheneter 

The concerts at the New York Central Park Garden continue with 
unabated interest, the admirable selections of Mr. Theodore Thomas 
contributing to their attraction. 

There is a talk of constructing, between the avenue ‘l'rudaine and 
the boulevard des Martyrs, a theatre afterthe style of the Alhambra, 
London, to which will be added a concert hall and two ball rooms. 

M. Halanzier, director of the Paris Opera, was lately in Padua, at a 
representation of Verdi's Aida. He is reported to have been struck 
with many beauties, but did not manifest any intention of bringing 
out the work in Paris. 

Two more Parisian theatres have just closed their doors—the Ambigu, 
and the Folies-Dramatiques. The only houses open are the Frangais, 
Opéra, Gymnase, Vaudeville, Palais Royal, Chatelet, and Cluny. 
Sixteen theatrical establishments are now shut up. 

Probably in the history of the theatrical profession there is no fact 
more extraordinary or more honourable than the appearance of Mr. 
Sothern on Wednesday night, July 24, at Drury Lane Theatre. In 
the middle of an American engagement, he crossed the Atlantic for 
the express purpose of representing his great part, Lord Dundreary, 
for the benefit of the Royal General Theatrical Fund. Of course, 
everybody was delighted with an exhibition of character which bears 
witness to an original genius worthy of Rabelais ; but the cheers which 
welcomed his graceful words of farewell were given not merely to the 
great actor, but to the generous benefactor. The deed of charity done, 
Mr, Sothern re-crosses the Atlantic, and pursues the course of his 
engagement, In the spring of next year, it is said, he will reappear at 
the Haymarket, 
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Mdme. Anna Bishop has been engaged to sing at the musical festival, 
to take place at Syracuse, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of August, 
“ Messrs, Muth and Goodrich, Directors of the Syracuse Conservatory, 
are fortunate "—says the New York Home Journal—“ in securing the 
services of that distinguished lady.” 

With reference to the German musician who is said to be composing 
a new Der Freisehiitz, a correspondent of Le Figaro points out that M. 
Gounod has reset Poliuto, and suggests that we should also laugh at 
him. Nevertheless, Der Freischutz is one thing, and the Martyrs, one 
of the weakest of Donizetti's many weak operas, is another. 

A meeting of the committee of management of the Royal Albert 
Hall Amateur Orchestral Society was held on Friday week, at Clarence 
House. The Duke of Edinburgh presided, and there were present 
Mr. F. Clay, Major Donnelly, and Mr. Alan S. Cole, Secretary. Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan, also attended. The committee received the report of 
the conductors, Messrs, Sullivan and George Mount, who have examined 
upwards of 830 candidates. The band at present numbers 156 
performers. ‘The number of double bass players not being finally 
determined, applications from competent professors may be sent in for 
consideration. The society will commence its weekly practices on 
the first Wednesday in November at Albert Hall, 

“The Peschka-Leutner Concerts at the Academy of Music”—says 
Watson’s New York Art Journal—‘ were a decided failure. Notwith- 
standing the management engaged the “Strauss Orchestra "—Oh !— 
to support the great Jubilee singer, the people would not go, and a 
beggarly account of empty boxes was the result. We had no faith in 
Leutner from the first, and this New York fiasco proves that our 
judgment of her was correct. She received the preposterous sum of 
one thousand dollars a night for three nights, thus pocketing, of good 
American money, for six hours’ performance, nearly as much as she 
receives in her own country for a whole year’s labour! Is not this 
preposterous and scandalous? These singers are the most exacting, 
the most grasping, and the most selfish of all public performers. 
Their greed for money is insatiable, and they hold on to every dollar 
they get with wonderful tenacity, When will Americans refuse to 
pander to the ravenous appetities of these musical cormorants?” 

The annual recitations and distribution of prizes for St. John’s Wood 
Collegiate School took place on the 28rd ult., in the assembly 
rooms of the Eyre Arms, ‘The Rev. Robinson Duckworth, M.A., vicar of 
St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, was in the chair. The pupils, previous 
to the distribution of the prizes, performed in their original lan- 
guages, selections from Phormio (Terence), L’ours et le Pacha 
(Scribe), Pagenstrelche (Kotzebue), The Rivals (Sheridan), Much ado 
about Nothing (Shakespere). The recitations were interspersed 
with some choral pieces by the singing class, and a movement from 
one of Beethoven's sonatas, by Master F, H. Berridge, a very 
young and promising pianist. The youthful “Thespians” showed 
talent in their delineation of the characters allotted tothem, Fletcher's 
“ Dogberry” was quite amusing, and Fletcher was well backed up 
by his “ fellows,” Bob Acres, being a country bumpkin, was not suited 
to Lyons, who is too gentlemanly for Sheridan’s booby, although his 
delivery was pointed enough. In L’ours et le Pacha Brandus carried off 

the honours, not only for his perfect way of pronouncing the French 
language, but for his ‘‘ make up,” and for the genuine comic humour he 
threw into the part of Langingeole. The Sultana (Berridge), her maid 
(Todd), and the Ladies of the Harem were all elegantly dressed, and 
entered well into the spirit of the characters assigned to them. The 
audience were highly pleased, and Mr. Berridge, head-master of the 
school, may be congratulated on the success of his undertaking. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Srzap & Co.—‘‘ A Hymn of Love,” by Master Herbert Baines, 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Duxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Strerr, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and cntiching, the voice, and removing affections of 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
Diittas Rowen f if ont fe Soltering putnentals + gine from Grisj, Persiani, 
'y of the Clergy and Statesmen, full bli 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without {t, To - steed CF a We: 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 

















be obtained of all Whole- 


IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 





Mome, Femmens-Sherrington’s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 





No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
» 2 Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » §6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 




















PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness, 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs of a 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, AA.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath, 
whenever found necessary. 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W, 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 


FIVE 


NEW PIECES. 


Le Prophéte. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON MEYERBEER’S 
OPERA. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











Preciosa. 


FANTASIA ON WEBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. 


PARAPHRASE, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Air Irlandais Varié. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Féte Militaire. 
MORCEAU BRILLANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 


A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
= manner by this method of teaching. 

o attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, ruies, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by. which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encou 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical phos “nt _ 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
jen B “ag than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
se P. 

The Music Copy Books contaia a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
kuowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”— Daily Telegraph, 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure.” 
—News of the World, 

‘*We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of the country, The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the ity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than Ly 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,"—Lioyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded." —Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses," Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho. 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Fey nn we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,"—. ing Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education. The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection,”—Daily News, 

* We consider it an easy and excellent way of a a complete knowledge of 











music, with comparatively little trouble." —Dispatch, 

“* These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,”—Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student."— Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published,"—. lercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier, 

* Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,"—Zdinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Jalvern News, 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned."—Birmingham Morning News, 

‘The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to.commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony."—Sunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 





CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & CO.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DINORAH. 


THE ROYAL EDITION IS READY THIS DAY. 
Price 2s. 6d. paper; 48. cloth, 


THE ROYAL EDITION OF AUBER’S 


DOMINO NOIR 


Is published, with Italian and English Words, Price 
2s. 6d. in paper; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. This Edition 
(the first that has ever appeared in Italian) contains the 
additional music composed by Auber for England, including 
two songs and a chorus never before published in any 
country. 

BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET, 


Monthly, Price 1d., Post free, 1}d. 


THE CHORALIST, 


A POPULAR, MISCELLANY OF PART MUSIC, 
(With English Words.) 

Each number contains two celebrated compositions. The 
Aveust Numser contains two choruses from “ WILLIAM 
TELL,” “BLITHESOME AND BRIGHT,” and 
“ TYROLESE CHORUS,” both arranged by J. L. Harrox. 
The eight numbers for 1872 (16 pieces) post free for 10 
stamps. 

London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


DREAMS. 


NEW SONG, 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES with great success. 
Price 4s. 
BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


MY TRUE LOVE HAS MY HEART. 


NEW SONG, 

Composed expressly for Mdlle. Tietjens, 
By J. BLUMENTHAL. 
Now Ready, price 4s. 

London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 























LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 





HOLLES STREET. 


MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg to announce that the whole of the 
Music of 


GOMES’ 


NEW OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany,’ 


Produced for the first time in England, 
at the 


' ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA; 


ON 


SATURDAY, JULY 18ru, 


IS NOW READY. 





THE OPERA COMPLETE, 21s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street W. 
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